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LADY COWPER’S DIARY. 


The Diary 
only a shor 


it would have 


Miary of this lady, publis hed last year, I 
time ago fallen into my 
obtained an earlier no 
pages. so interesting a character 

vein e and honest simplicity based 
upon religious principle pervades the whole of it, 
that one cannot but regret the loss of any portion 
of it, that, we existed. 


hands, or 


. 
notice in your 


It is of 
. 


of good sens 


are toid, once 


per, were indeed striking examples of wisdom and 
integrity amidst a corrupt and odious court, 
shine to us from afar as bright luminaries in the 
“naughty world” of their day. She was a widow 
and he a widower when they married, and though 
the circumstances that led to their union were by 
no means romantic, the secrecy that accompanie d 
it has puzzled all ’ those who have discussed the 
subject, and has never been explained. 

The ‘ her Diary informs us that “her 
introduction to her future husband 
some law business on which she had occasion to 
consult him at his chambers, and the marriage, 
which very speedily followed, was for some time 
kept secret, as the readers of Lord ( ‘ampbell will 
doubtless call to mind. Lord Cowper, in a letter 
to his wife of December 28, 1706, as quote od by 
Lord Campbell, 


editor of 


says, 


AND QUE RIES. 


| of each other, we may fairly give them 
| this head for motives of the most valid kind. 


Arms | 
| was addressed ; 
| serving it are proofs of the deep impression it 


' 
—suchnh a | 


She and | 
her excellent husband, the Lord Chancellor Cow- | 


and | 


arose out of 


‘I am going to visit my 
. = © 
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mother, and rae shall begin to prepare her for 
what she must, I hope, know in a little time.’ 
Lady Cowper herself alludes to the secrecy which 
| accompanied the marriage, in a passage relating 
| to Lady Harriet Vere, and her designs on the 
heart of the Chancellor in p. 33 of the present 
Diary. Yet no sufficient reason is given for the 
concealment either by Lady Cowper or any other 
person. 

The solution of this mystery is manifestly of no 
great importance ; nor will what I have to pro- 
duce tend to effect it. indeed, may be of 
opinion that it involves it in still deeper obscurity. 
Be this as it may: considering the high character 
of the parties, and the deliberation with which 
they formed their several resolutions in the choice 
credit on 


Some, 


When I read the passage above quoted from the 
introduction to the Diary, it brought to my mind 
a letter of this lady, which I met with and copied 
many It has the advantage of being 
endorsed by his lordship’s own hand. The firm- 
ness of thought and delicac 'y of expression that it 
exhibits on her side, do justice to the self-gratu- 
latory sentiments expresse od by him to whom it 
and the act of endorsing and pre- 


years ago. 


made upon his mind. He chose her deliberately 
as a partner fit to accompany him in his meditated 

| retirement, and he was not disappointed. Alto- 
gether it appears to me such a favourable exposi- 
tion of character, that I have thought it a pity it 
should be suppressed, It is as follows: 
“ Sept' 21, 


1706. 
“My L?— 

“T’m this minute come to town, and y® first 
thing I met w was letter,* w y*® welcome 
good news of y" being got safe to y' own house. 
I’m very much concern d y* you shou’d meet w™ 
so bad a journey, but more so at y" having given 
me a testimony of y* affection to me, w" might 
| possibly endanger y* affairs so much as y* of wed- 
nesday wou’d do shou’d it be suspected. I shall 
take all y* care I can to prevent it, but at y® sam« 
| time you must give me leave to tell you, y* had I 
| known it before I wou’d have put it out of y* 

ower to have made me so dangerous a complim*, 
oleae unhappy I had made my Self by it. 1 


can’t help taking notice of y° 
y* letter 
greatness is no temptation to me: 
| just to me in y* particular, for now I may tell you 
y' no body but you cou’d ever have tempted me 


satisfaction y* p* o1 
gave me where you seem to believe y* 
You are very 


[* Lord Cowper’s Letter, which is dated Sept. 19, 1706, 
is printed by Lord Campbell in his Life of Lord Chancellor 
Cowper. (See Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vy. p. 261, 

|} ed. 1857.) It is indorsed, in the handwriting of Lady 
| Cowper, “My L** first letter to me after that we were 
marry’d.”—Ep. “N. & Q.” 
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to break y* firm resolution (as I thought it) w*" I 
had made of never marrying whilst [liv’d. All 
y* return I can make to you is to assure you y* 
it shall be y* whole business of my life to study 
w* will be agreeable to you, and endeavour by an 
intire obedience to make you as happy as it is in 
my power to do, since I am w™ y* greatest Since- 
rity 
“ y* affectionate wife 
and most obedient humble Sery* 
M. Cowper. 
“my Lady Wood thanks you 
for y" letter and is y" 
humble Serv‘ 
You dont tell me if you carry’d 
M" Cowper down wt” you.” 


The writing is in a neat female hand upon gilt 
letter-paper of a small size, and it had an envelope, 
which, with the address, is lost. On the upper 
part of the fourth page, about the middle, is this 
endorsement : — 

“First tre I re¢d frd my wife, formerly M™ 
Clavering, having been privatly marryd to her 
without consum" by w it appears T judged 
rightly of her understanding I i 
other good qualitys: j was not induced to the 
choice by any ungovernable desire: but I very 
cooly and deliberately thought her y* fittest wife 
[ could have to entertain me and to live as I 


(3rd S, VIL. Fee. 4, 65. 


words in verse no doubt arose while there yet 
lingered about our language a tradition of the 
time when the ed, in this position, formed a dis- 
tinct syllable, and versifiers wished to save their 
readers any hesitation at the word, as to how it 
should be pronounced. But now, when you come 
to the word filled in prose, the question of its be- 
ing anything but a monosyllable never suggests 
itself to your ear, and therefore there can be no 
occasion for presenting it in any other form when 
you employ it in metre. Mr. Browning, who not 
unfrequently makes the ed an independent syllable, 


| distinguishes it on such occasions by a special 


nope also of her | 


might when reduced to a private condition w'® w* | 
a pson of great estate would hardly have been | 


contented, W. C.” 

It is satisfactory to add, more particularly, that 
in the ensuing period of her life she amply veri- 
fied the sincerity of her own professions and the 
accuracy of his anticipations; for, from all that 
can be learned of her, she proved a very paragon 
of conjugal duty and affection, the latter of which 
was so carried out that the decease of her husband 
was speedily followed by her own. 

This morgeau attracted my attention among 
some papers of the family of Coningsby, formerly 
of Hampton Court, in the county of Hereford. 
How it came there I am unable to say, for it had 
no connection with the rest of the papers. 


I send | 


it to you for the reasons already stated, in the | 


hope that it may prove as amusing t the readers 
of “N, & Q.” as it did to me. U. U. 





LORD DERBY’S ILIAD. 
Lord Derby's Iliad is a fine piece of typography, 
to say nothing of its literary merits. Ts it not, 
therefore, matter of regret that its outward ap- 


persecuted Nonconformists. 


pearance should be marred by a recurrence to the | 


practice of eliding the ¢ in the preterites and par- 
ticiples P—for instance, “fill’d” and “ provok’d,” on 
the first page. The usage of thus writing these 


notation, “ filléd;" thus recognising the popular 
pronunciation that the word in its ordinary guise 
is one syllable only. Mr. Tennyson (at least in 
his later editions) follows the same rule as Lord 
Derby. In the line — 


“ The vexed eddies of its wayward brother,” 


he leaves the reader to infer from the absence of 
any indication to the contrary, that vered is to be 
pronounced as two syllables. He would not, how- 
ever, have written provok'd as Lord Derby does, 
but provoked in all cases, because there is a final e 
in the verb. Consequently, when you come to the 
line 
“ So tranced, so rapt in ecstacies,” 

you do not know, except from the structure of the 
metre, whether franced is one syllable or two. 
Thus, in the “ Palace of Art,” he writes stored as 
a rhyme to pour’d. The older practice would have 
been to write the former word stor’d, and with 
greater consistency, because in the time when one 
was a dissyllable the other would have been also. 

Lord Derby uses a similar elision in such lines as 

“The priest to rev’rence and the ransom take.” 
I venture to submit that the word ought to have 
been written in full, reverence. The mark of 
elision ignores the undoubted right of an English 
versifier to use two short syllables instead of one 
long one, in certain cases to which his ear will 
guide him. In Milton’s line— 
“ A multitude such as the populous North,” 
Lord Derby, if he were transcribing it, would 
surely not write pop'lous. Yet he ought to do so, 
in consistency with his sov’reign, vig’rous, Ke. 
C. G. PRow®Frt. 
Carlton Club. 


SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


This admirable judge is often gratefully men- 
tioned by Calamy, as relieving the sufferings of 
(Ace. 167, 289, 578; 
Continuation, 161, 332.) He was a friend of 
Stillingfleet’s (S.’s Life, 21), and executor to 
Selden (Wilkins, Vita Seid. liii. sg.) On his MSS. 
see Annual Biography (1823), 130, 131. His 
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“ Origin of Mankind ” was translated into German 
in 1683. “ Der erste Anfang, oder das urspriing- 
liche Herkommen des menschlichen Geschlechts. 
Samt einem Vorrede von dem Atheismo, teutsch 
herausgegeben von H. Schmettaw. Colln. a. d. Spr.” 
fol. A Preface to his tract on the Lord’s Prayer 
(Fabricti Vita, 198.) See further, beside Burnet’s 
Life of Hale (abridged in Sam. Clarke’s Lives of 
Eminent Men, 1683), the biographical works of 
Welsby and Foss. The following notes may, it is 
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| to Dr. Parr, and hope that he will find time to publish 
ts 


hoped, elicit notices of other annotated copies of | 


Burnet : — 


Burner's “ Lire oF 
(Brit. Mus. 1130. e. 15.) 
(Notes by Francis Hargrave.) 


Sm Marr. Hae.” Ep. 1682. 


Title page — See further concerning the Life of Lord 


Hale, Athen. Ovwoniens. ii. 424. 
Notes on his Life and Death. 

Under the Portrait—* Anno 1679.” 
Ld. Hale died C a 1676. 

“1643. Nov. Archbishop Laud brot to his trial. 
His covnsel, Mr. ¢ thute, Mr’. Herne, and*M*. Hale, having 
spoken to the points of law, the Lords adjourned. Whitel. 
Memor.77. See State Trials. 

“ 1646. July 12. The eleven members charged by the 
army to parliament ordered by the Commons to bring 
in their answers within a week, and Mt Chute, M*. Glover, 
Mr Prynn, and M* Hales to be of counsel for them.” 
(Note. Hollis and Glynn were two of the eleven mem- 
bers, and the former at this time had fled abroad. Whitel. 
Memor. 258.) 

“1648. Feb. 13. Earl of Cambridge (i. e. 
Hamilton) brot to bar of High Cot. of Justice, and re- 
quired to make good his plea; and on his desire Mr 
Chute, Mr. Hales, and Dr A. Walker assigned to him for 
counsel. Whitel. 

“ 1648. Feb. 15. Whitel. 381. 

“1651. Jan. 20. Ib. 253, 256, 258. 

“1651. July 1. Jb. 497, 2 St. Tr. 159. 

“ 1660. May 22 Parl. Hy. 267, 256. (258 ?). 

“«—— Aug. ib. 417, 424.” 

On p.33—* No such thing appears as far as I can find, 
upon the Journals of the Lords. Mr Lane and the then 


Baxter’s Additional 


A mistake, for 


matter of law for Lord Strafford. But other counsel ap- 
pear to have been consulted by him; tho’ their names are 
not mentioned, and Lord Hale might be one of them.” 

P. 36. line antepenult. See, however, 2 State Trials, 
159, where on Mr. Love’s trial in 1651, Lord Hale, then 
counsel for the prisoner, is stated to acknowledge having 
taken the engagement. 

. 51. Parl. See 22 Parl. Hist. 256, 258, 267, 417, 424. 
Keneatt s Reg. 130. 

P. 190, after 8. “A Discourse of the Knowledge of God 
and of ourselves. I. By the Light of Nature. II. By the 
Sacred Scriptures. With Brief Abstract of the Christian 
Religion, and Considerations seasonable at all times for 
the cleansing of the Heart and Life. Printed in 8vo, in 
1688. Note. The Preface to this Book contains some 
matters relative to Lord Hale deserving of attention.” 

Among MSS. 2. “In vol. iii. of the Collect I had 
from M* Jekyll there is a copy of the chapters of Lord 
Hale’s books de Deo, which I take to be what is here in- 
titled concerning religion. The title seems to be Lord 
Hale’ s own title, for it is, ‘Capita Librorum meorum de 
Deo.’ 

P. 191. 


No. 6.—* I have lately bot a fair copy of this 
volume. 


My copy is in three volumes. I have given it 


| of “N 


Duke of } 


‘Ke. 11. 


In Mr. Jekyll’s Collect. 
P. 192. 


No. 13. “ Published.” 

—. Nos. 14-18. “In Mr. Blagden’ 8 possession.” 

No. 19. “ Mr. Hardinge’s MSS. now mine.” 

Nos. 20, 21. “ Do. and now printed.” 

23. “ Printed.” 

P. 193, after No. 28.—* A tract on naturalisation, said 
to be by Lord Hale, and a continuation thot to be | ry Sir 
Ww i rangle Ex informat. Thom. Astle, Armigeri.’ 

oncs 

in the am. } Mr. Jekyll. 

Touching. Printed. 

Upon. In Mr. Jekyll’s Coll". 

P. 202. Hist. of the Marches. “ I understand this book 
to be wanting at Lincoln’s Inn Library.” 


Joun FE. 
Cambridge. 


B. Mayor, 
St. John’s College, 


AN ACCOUNT OF 
LAWRENCE, 
KELSALL. 


THE GREAT BELL OF ST. 
READING, CALLED HARRY 


rs time ago a list appeared in the pages 
. & Q.” of bells that have been cracked by 
attaching the rope to the clapper for tolling. This 
is no modern introduction, for as early as 1594 the 
= was forbidden by the parishioners of St. 
uawrence, Reading, at which time a bell-founder, 
Joseph Carter, was one of the churchwardens. 
The great bell had probably been cracked by it, 
for in the next year it was recast. The actual 
entries in the churchwardens’ account-book are 
as follows : — 

“ Michaelmas, 1594. 

“ Whereas there was through the slothfulness 


| of the sextun in times past a kind of toling ye Toling 
bell by ye clapper rope: yt was now forbidden by the 
| and taken awaye: and that the bell should be c/app. 


. | sorte. 
recorder of London were the two counsel, who spoke on | 


toled as in times past and not in anni such idle 
J. Smrru ” (the Vicar.) 


Then at giving in the accounts, at the end of a 
year, in 1595, we find — 

“ By this accompt also yt was agreed that our gret 
Bell should be cast againe, and not so much the Tune of 
the Bell was cared for, as to have yt a lowd bell and hard 
ffar, and the churchwarden Joseph Carter consented and 
agreed to cast yt before midsommer ffollowing, and so he 
was chosen again churchwarden the second time.” 


The accounts of recasting the bell were given 
in on Dee. 29, 1596, by Joseph Carter and Robert 
Malthus, the latter being the accomptant — 

“ Kelsall.—The accompt concerning the gret Bell. 

“The gret bell waied when he was first taken downe, 
34e 38H, 

“The same bell hanged up againe ys increased in 
mettall to 36¢ 49, 

“ So the overplus of metall ys 211", for 


| w* ys allowed to — Carter at vij* the 


pond vii xviit if 


“(N.B., the oui should be 2¢ 118, i.e. 


235 Ib., for which the price is paid). 








90 


* Also he ys allowed for the casting of 








the % ll by the flirst bargain vij" 
“ And for as much as yt fell out ‘that he 

was inforced by misfortune of a fall, in 

the first casting, to cast him twise againe. 

rherfore there ys allowed im curtesie to 

the sayd Joseph being of ntighbour above 

his bargain of increase xl* 

“So the somme of the whole ° xvii xvij* it 
“Whereof paide by the arreraigies of the 

last accompt remaining in his owne hands _iiij" vij* i 
“ Rest due to bim xi xe” 
Other items in the expenses of the year are, 

Paid to Howse the carpenter ffor tak 

ing down and having up the gret bell xx" 
“Geven to the belfounders workmen 

that cast the cret bell ‘ ° xij@ 
“Paid to those that drew the gret bell 

to the church from Jo* Carter’s howse . ij*.” 


Th 

The he Il is frequently called the Kelsall in tie 
accounts, having been given by one Harry Ke Isall 
apparently in 1499. The ¢ ‘hurchwardens’ Book 
begins with the accounts given in on the 
the Annunciation in that year, and one of the items 
among the payments is — 
g of the grete bell 


e debt of xj" x* was paid the next year. 


“ Itm. payed for halowen 
namyd Harry . vit viij4 

* And mem. that Sir Ww illm. 8) mys, Ri hard Clech, and 
maistres Smyth, beyng godfaders and godmoder at the 

msecracyon of the bell and beryng al or costs to 
the suffry gi n.” 


same 


This was apparently the usual fee for conse- 
erating a bell. A brass in Week church, in Hamp- 
shire, erected in memory of William Complyn, 
records that he gave 10/, to make new bells for 
the church, and yj* viij* to the hallowing of the 
greatest bell. 

It is not stated who cast this bell in 1499, but 
it was probably made by William Hasylwood, 
bellfounder then living in the parish. After the 
addition of this bell, 
bells in the tower appears to have been five. 

The next interesting entry regarding this bell is 
in 1516, when we read — 

“ Ordinacdé. Hit is coyeiMtyd and agreyd by the as- 
sent and consent of all the pysshe that what pson wyll 
have the greate bell of the gyfte of Hi urry Kelsall to be 
rong at the knyll or any other thent or ‘obyte, all such 


psons to pay for the same bell so ryngyng at eny tyme 
xij“ to the church wardens for the use of the same church. 


And to eny pson that wyll have hym tylled to paye iiij¢. 
And that the said bell be rong or tyllyd for no pson but 
he pay as ys above expssed. 


“ Pvyded allwey that the said bell to be rong or tylled 


at all tymes for the obite or mynde of the said Harry 
Kelsall (to be kepte). And also at the obite and mynde 
to be kepte for M* Thoms Justice Vicar of the pissh 


church of saynt Lawrence wtout paying eny money ther- 
for but to have the 


psons at all tymes free.” 


Feast of 


until 1662, the number of 
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bos , ee 
| is important, especially when we compare it with 
| the order forbidding tolling to be performed by 





pulling the clapper. The men that drew up these 
orders must have considered that tolling a knell 
consisted in ehiming single blows. In iilustra- 
tion of this I may mention that the parishioners 
of St. John’s, Winchester, in 1557, passed a reso- 
lution, by which 

“ It is ordyned at this accompte that no man dwellinge 
Ee the pishe shall have any dowble knyll with five 
bells, but that there shalbe paid therfore to the Churche 
ij*, and to stand to the charge ofthe ryngers.” 


A “ dowble knyll” must mean ringing, in which 
the clapper strikes both sides of the bell, as op- 
posed to chiming, in which it strikes only one. 

At the time of the reformation, the great bell 
narrowly escaped the fate of the candlesticks, 
crosses, images, holy-water pots, handbells, and 
apparel of the “ mores dawnés.” The church- 
wardens for one of the years in which this demoli- 
lition was going on, and for which period the 
accounts are imperfect and confused, concluded 
a bargain for selling the great bell. Fortunately, 
however, the parishioners interfered in time 
save it; they bought the bell back, and made the 
churchwardens pay the costs. In a list of debts 
due to the church in about the year 1556, there 
oceurs — 

“It. upon Robt. 
combe for redemyng 
by them as appereth uppon ther accoun 


Lo 


Sylley and W™, - 
of the gr it bell sold 


tS . XXX 


as ” 


ij. 


The neighbouring church of St. Mary, Reading, 


was less fortunate upon this occasion. lis two 
greatest bells, weighing 38 ewt. 14 Ib., were sold 
for 571. 3s, 4d., and only replaced seventy years 


ost of about 1507. 
ce, also, though 
put to great 


afterwards at the ec 
The parishioners of St. Lawren 
saved from this wholesale 
expense about their bell, which had to be recast 
three times, before the end of the 
tury. The first occasion was in 
charge being xj" vij* v’, which 
subscription in Reading and its 
Among the expenses are — 


sixteenth cen- 
1567, the total 
was raised by 
neighbourhood. 


“ Impmis to Willm. Knight for casting 


| the same bell . . . vis vi® viiid 
“Itm. for drinke for thé that tooke 

paines to take up and downe the same bell xx4 
“ For makinge the obligacon wherei 

the bellfounder stoode bound to ve pish . viij4 


| taken out 
| halfe of nayles e ° 


said bell rong and tylled for the seid ij | 


The distinction between ringing and tolling here 


“ For xlii foote of boorde for sowth 
window in the steeple where the bell was 


and in, and one hondreth and a 


ve 


ijs vja.” 


The second occasion was in 1581. Three of 
the other bells were also recast at this time, all by 
Joseph Carter; so that the accounts for the years 
1579-1585 are full of collections to defray the 
expense, and payments to the bellfounder, -_ for 
taking the bell: down and putting them up, making 
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the obligations, and performing other necessary 
operations about them. One item in 1582 shows 
that the great bell then put up was inferior in 
size to its predecessor, viz. : — 

a Re ~ b4 a. of Jose ph Cart er, tellfounder, at 
severall tymes for the rest of the metall yt 
was left out in castynge ye fuwrth bell and 


gret bell ° yj . Bg 


It is worth mentioning that the first and third 
bells had also been recast in 1574 and 1575 by 
William Knight. 

The third occasion on which the great bell was 
recast before the end of the same century, was in 
1596, of which an account has been given already. 
The bell then made lasted for fifty years, when it 


broke again and was recast at the expense of 


26/1, 5s. Gd. But soon after this a great change 

as made in the bells of St. Lawrence, Reading 
was made inthe Db oF St. Lawrence, heading. 
Peals of eight had been introduced, of which one 
of the earliest was put up at Bishop’s Cannings 
in 1603, and their music was 
to that of the old pet als of five or six. Accordingly 
at a vestry held on May 29, 1662, it was — 

“ Agreed that the five bells in the steeple be made into 
eight tuneable Bells, and that the Churchwardens doe 
take care to see it done, provided that noe taxe be layd 
on the parishe towards the charge of altering the said 
Bells, and provided that the Churchwardens doe bring 
and secure the said eight Bells in « 
the said steeple wthout charge to the pishe.” 





We see another alteration of opinion caused by 
the introduction of ringing bells in peal, in that 
“ eight tuneable bells,” are here required, whereas 
in 1596 “ not so much the tune of the bell was 
cared for.” (Supra). 

The parishioners of St. 


Mary’s, Reading, must 


found very superior | 


nvenient tyme into 
| 
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And in 1663 — 


“ Rec of the parishioners of St. Law- 
rence towards the casting of the Bells 

“Paydto Henry Knight, the Bellfounder, 
for metall added to the great Bell . Vij 


xxij'l iiije 
su 9 


If, as is here implied, this amount of metal was 
added entirely to the great bell, the tenor of this 
peal of eight must have weighed nearly two tons. 
But I think it more probable that the tenor then 
sast was inferior to its predecessor in weight, and 
that the extra metal was the excess of the whole 
new eight bells over the old five. Certain it 
is that ‘the present bell, which may be regarded 
as the successor of the tenor of the 1662 peal, is 
very far from weighing two tons; indeed it is 
probably less than 25 ewt.; for in 1748 the whole 
peal was recast by Robert ( ‘atlin, and made into 
ten, of which the tenor and first seven bells re- 
main to the present day, but the eighth and ninth 
have been recast. Altogether, then, the bell given 
by Harry Kelsall in » 199, has been recast six 
times since, viz. in 1567, 1581, 1596, 1647, 1662, 
and 1748. A. TYSSEN. 

Merton College. 


Errerams. — The article on this subject in the 
present number of the Quarterly Review will 
Tg interest many of the readers and writers 
of “N, & Q.,” to which periodical it makes re- 


nated refere nee. It suggests to me a few re- 


have made some similar stipulati on on recasting | 


their bells in 1640, viz. that the parish should not 
be taxed nor put to any charge for it, for there are 
still three bells in that peal dated 1640, one of 
which bears the names of “ bs aa ar Fellowe and 
William Gandi, Church Wardens:” but in the 
accounts for that year, broug ht i in i these very 
men, there is not one word relati ng to the bells. 
The churchwardens of St. Lawrence, however, 
under similar circumstances, entered in their book 
a short account of the money they received, and 
the manner in which they laid it out for the 





bells. That is to say in 1662,— 
“ Ree of the parishioners of St. Lawrence 
and others towards the casting of the bells Ixiji ys ij 


“ Wheveof payd to Henry Knight, Bell- 

apie, for casting the five bells into 
ght bells . , . , » xiiiij" 
“Item paid to John Stroud, « arpenter, 
for altering the Bells frames, and making 
the Bells wheeles, and other worke about 
the bells. " 
“Item paid to William White Black- 
smith, for iron and worke about the Bells xij" = viii4 


xxij" 


ije ij 


marks. It seems singular that, among the many 


| specimens of Martial given in this article, a line, 


perhaps the most remarkable he ever wrote, and 
certainly expressing the most elevated sentiment 
to be found in all his epigrams, is not included. 
Here is this wonderful line : — 


“ Quas dederis solas semper habebis opes.”—Y. xliii. 8 


[ need hardly say that revelation shows # foun- 
dation for this sentiment, of which Martial could 
have no notion. It has indeed become almost a 
hackneyed lesson of divines and moralists: that 
those riches alone which are given in charity, and 
thus lent to the Lord with a sure promise of repay- 
ment, are ours for ever. I may next remark that 
the reviewer, in his notice of all epigrammatists, 
old and new, at all eminent, entirely omits Auso- 
nius. Few epigrams are more pointed, and per- 
haps none is more celebrated than one of his. ‘lwo 
sessions ago, it was quoted in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Palmerston : — 

“ Balnea, vina, Venus, corrumpunt corpora nostra, 

Sed vitam faciunt balnea, vina, Venus.” 

The reviewer concludes by counselling such of 
his readers as remember good epigrams that are 
falling into oblivion, to embalm them in “ N. & Q.” 
I follow his advice as to two. The author of 
the first, which appeared in the last century, I 


-” | forget : — 
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“ Says Chloe, ‘ Though tears it may cost, 
it is time we should part, my dear Sue ; 
For your character’s totally lost, 
And I’ve not got sufficient for two!’ ” 

Nothing surely can be neater than this other 
by Lord Holland, béing literally an epigram — 
that is, an inscription—written by him, and still 
to be seen in a summer-house in the grounds of 
Holland House; in which the poet of Memory 
often rested :— 

“ Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 
To me, those pleasures that he sings so well.” 

Paris. 

[ hope the hint in the last Quarterly, that the 
many good modern epigrams, now slumbering in 
“many a drawer in a scholar’s escritoire,” should 
be communicated to ““N. & Q.” will not be lost 
sight of. Pray call the attention of your readers 
to the suggestion; and in the mean time accept, 
what I believe to be an unpublished epigram upon 
an epigram : — 

“ An epigram should, like a pin, conjoint 

In its small compass, show both head and point.” 
Which describes, however, rather the English than 
the Greek epigram. M. N.S. 


Tue LAte Emprror oF Russia AND THE ACTOR. 
The following anecdote has been sent to me from 
an undoubted authority, and I forward it as ex- 
hibiting a somewhat new feature to us in the 
character of the late autocrat of all the Russias ; 


and also as recording one of the most happy es- | 
| 1588, when the son proved his father’s will, was 


capes from an awkward position that wit and 


presence of mind might aflord. Some years ago | 


there was a very celebrated comic actor at St. 
Petersburg named Martinoff. He had most extra- 
ordinary powers of imitation, and was so great a 
favourite with the public, as sometimes to ven- 
ture interpolations of his own, instead of following 
the advice of Hamlet to the players to “speak no 
more than is set down for them.” The emperor 
at the same time had a high chamberlain, or per- 
sonage filling a similar office, named Poloffsky. 
Whether for fun or malice, Martinoff while per- 
forming contrived to let fly some puns against 
this great man, which were warmly received by 
the audience. The consequence was, as soon as the 
play was over, the actor found himself in the 
custody of a guard of soldiers, who took him to 
prison, where he was told he was to be confined 
for a fortnight. Not contented with this, Poloff- 
sky either told the emperor himself or contrived 
that it should come to his ears, that the player 
had actually had the presumption to indulee in 
imitations of his Imperial Majesty. 

On his liberation, Martinoff went to court to 
pey his respects as usual, and the emperor told 
1im of this accusation, which he denied. “ Well,” 
said the emperor, “if you never did so, let me 
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| 
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have an imitation of myself now. We know you 
can do so if you choose.” This was an awkward 
and dangerous position for the poor actor, who felt 
he should get into trouble for either falling short 
of, or overdoing the character. Still the autocrat 
was determined ; there was no escape. Suddenly 
a bright thought struck the player, and drawing 
himself up, he assumed the exact bearing and 
manner of the emperor, and, in a voice so like that 
it made every one present start, said “ Poloff- 
sky! give Martinoff Fhimself | a thousand silver 
roubles!” “Stop,” said the emperor, “I have 
heard quite enough. The imitation is admirable, 
but the entertainment promises to be too expen- 
sive. Give him the roubles, Poloffsky ; and now 
mind, sir, let this be the last time you ever dare 
to mimic me here or elsewhere.” It is of course 
unnecessary to say Martinoff was too glad to 
pocket the money, and escape so well. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


WILLS PUBLISHED. —I bee to add two to the 


lists already noted : — 

“1558, May 18. Will of Richard Almoke of Sand- 
hooton, co. York, proved at York, 16 Sep. 1558, by John 
Almoke, the son. 

* 1558, March 4. Will of John Almoche, the son ‘ of 
Sandhuton,’ proved at York, 10 May, 1559, by Thomas 
Almoche and Robert Almoche his brothers.” 

These were published in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. viii. p. 116, with very elaborate and 
learned notes. 

The material point as to dates appears to have 
been overlooked by the editor. The 16th Sept. 


previous to March 4, 1588 (O. 8.), when he made 
his own will. 

The importance of this is shown in the form of 
the wills. The testators “died in the days of 
strong religious reaction,” as the editor of the 
wills truly says, and it is on this point that they 
are interesting. 

The first attesting witness to both is “St Bar- 
tholmew Smith,” and no doubt he was the priest 
who made them both. In the father’s will he 
requests “to be buried within the Pshe Churche 
earth of our Blessed Lady in Thriske ;” and he 
gives to “St Bartholomew Saithe” a very small 
legacy “to pray for my soull, and all Christen 
soules.” This was very right and lawful in May, 
1558, the last year of Queen Mary. 

In the following March of the same year 
(O. 8.) when “Sir Bartilmewe ” makes a will for 
the son, Queen Mary had been dead about four 
months; and, although he repeats the words as to 
being “buried in the pishe churche of our Ladye 
in Thriske”’ (Thirske), and the legacy to a some- 
what larger amount to “S* Bartilmewe Smyth,” 
he ends there, and does not venture to say a word 
about praying for souls. Elizabeth was queen, 
and the priest was prudent. 
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The difference of spe lling names of persons and |. —Mr. Zeal.’ The Bendigo Independent me ntions that at 


places is remarkable. There are five attesting 
witnesses to each will, and three are the same to 
both, and they all spell their names differently in 
the two wills. A. K. 


An Op Sotprer.—The United Service Gazette 
states that the oldest officer now in the army is 
Adjutant G. Peacocke, on half-pay of the 88th 
Regiment, whose commission bears date March 31, 
1783. His name appears in the same Army List 
with those of Quartermasters Ranson and Lewis, 
who were reduced to staff-pay in 1712 and 1713, 
“so that we have an officer now living who may 
have conversed with two veterans of the wars in 
the Low Countries of William III. and Marl- 
borough,” it being assumed that all these officers 
had originally served in the ranks. & Fe ¥. 


CERTIFICATE RELATIVE TO Roya. Tovucn. — | 


The following extract from the Register of Hare- 
wood Chapel, Herefordshire, is curious : — 
“ 1684, 

“September 29, 84. That day made a certificate for 
Alice, the daug chter of Chris topher Williams of this pish 
for the King’s Evell. 

“ My name and seale to it as Minister. 
“ Her Father’s as Guardian.” 

I presume the certificate was to the effect, that 
the sufferer had not been already touched. 

C. J. BR. 


PROTESTANT. —The original Protest sent by the 
Convention of the States of Bohemia and Moravia 
to the Council of Constance, from which the term 
Protestant is derived, is in possession of the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh, who acquired it in 1657. A 
detail of how they did so, and a copy of the docu- 
ment, will be found in Maitland’s ey of 
Edinburgh, pp. 371-2 . R. B. 

Edinburgh. 


THe Femate FrAancuisr.—It is a noteworthy 
. . . ad 
fact that at this moment the female franchise is 





held and exercised in the colony of Victoria. It | 


happens thus:— By the last Electoral Act all 


borough ratepayers are entitled to have their | 
names transferred, without question, to the elec- | 


toral roll. Now it never seems to have struck 
our legislators that there may be, and are, female 
as well as male ratepayers. No clause of exclu- 
sion, consequently, against the ladies was inserted 
in the Act. Here is the result, as attested by an 
extract from the Melbourne Argus of a few days 
since : — 

“The Mount Alexander Mail of yesterday says the 
contest for that district caused an excitement which has 
not been witnessed in Castlemaine since the defeat of Mr. 
Ireland. ‘ Everything, however,’ it adds, ‘ passed off 
most orderly.’ The same paper records the following 


the Sandhurst election, also, the ‘ fair sex,’ to the number 
of ten or a dozen, exercised the franc wl and recorded 
their votes for their favourite candidates.” 
D. Bua. 
Melbourne, Nov. 26, 1864. 


Queries, 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 

I had always been under the impression that 
this entertaining diary was published in extenso 
by the late Lord Braybrooke, with the sole ex- 
ception of such portions as were unsuited to the 
refined tastes of modern readers. I was greatly 
surprised, therefore, in looking the other day 
through an anonymous and undated work, en- 
title d The Excursionist’s Guide to Cambridge (E. 
Johnson, Cambridge [1864]), to meet with the 
subjoined passage. he writer is speaking of 
Magdalene College : — 

“The main object of interest in this college is the Pepy- 
sian Library, erected at the expense of Samuel Pepys, 
Esq., Secretary of the Admiralty, and the author of the 
well-known Diary, which gives us so vivid a picture of 
manners in the reign of C harle s II. The original MS. is 
preserved here. It is in six volumes, containing upwards 
of 3000 pages, closely written in Rich’s system of short- 
hand. It is to be regretted that the whole of this inimi- 
table journal has not been given to the world, instead of 
the curtailed extracts published by the late Lord Bray- 
brooke.” 

At first I was inclined to think that the writer 
was misinformed on the subject, but on referring 
to the preface to the second edition of the printed 
work (London, 1828,) I found the noble editor 
frankly admitting that, as Pepys was in the habit 
of recording the most trifling occurrences of his 
life, it became absolutely necessary to curtail the 
MS. materially, and in some cases to condense the 
matter. Again, in the preface to the third edition 


| (London, 1848,) Lord Braybrooke says : — 


“A very general notion prevailed that I had used the 
pruning-knife with too much freedom ; and some persons 
even assumed that the most entertaining passages had 
been excluded ; whilst it was suggested from many quar- 
ters that, if ever the Diary should be reprinted, the op- 
portunity of bringing it forth as nearly as possible in its 
integral shape ought not to be neglecte d. Anxious, how- 
ever, as I felt to adopt such a course as might satisfy all 


| parties, I found, after once more carefully reading over 


fact :—* At one of the polling-booths in the Castlemaine | 


district a novel sight was witnessed. A coach filled with 
ladies drove up, and the fair occupants alighted and re- 
corded their votes, to a man (?), for a bachelor candidate 


the whole of the MS., that a literal transcript of the 
Diary was absolutely inadmissible : I determined, there- 
fore, in preparing the forthcoming edition, to insert in 
its proper place every passage that had been omitted, 
with the exception only of such entries as were devoid of 
the slightest interest, and many others of so indelicate a 
character that no one with a well- regulated mind will 
regret their loss. 


That the late Lord Braybrooke was by no 
means an infallible judge of what was interesting 
in the Diary and what was not, is sufficiently 
shown by the circumstance of many of the most 
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characteristic passages which occur in the third 
edition having been omitted from the first and 
second, Every literary inquirer would, I feel 
assured, be glad to possess an unmutilated tran- 
script of a work which is alike interesting to the 
grave historian and the most frivolous “ peneral 
reader ;” and I therefore venture to ask, through 
your columns, whether there be any prospect of 
the suppressed passages being made public, ex- 
cepting, of course, such as are disfigured by inde- 
licacy. The record of the “most trifling occur- 
rence” of Pepys’s life would probably cast much 
light upon the manners and customs of our ances- 
tors who lived under the Merry Monarch. 
GAMALIEL Evans. 


ApocryPHaL WoRKS HONOURED BY THE LystI- 
tuTr.—In the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 
11, is an article on Caillie’s Travels in Africa 
(Paris, 1830). The editor of this work is rather 
severely handled by the reviewers, and at p. 119 
occur the following remarks : — 

“ After all, we, like M. Caillie’s countrymen, may dave 
been imposed upon. . . . . « The Geographical So- 
ciety of Paris will be no worse off than their brethren of 
the Institute, who, but a very few years since, bestowed 
their highest honour upon a work which the philosophers 
of Europe have ever since regarded as apocryphal ; and 
Charles X. will be much in the same situation as our 
most gracious sovereign, who, by a barefaced fraud, was 
led to confer the honour of knighthood upon a pair of 
most impudent and consummate quacks.” 

Query 1. What is the work alluded to as hav- 
ing deluded the Institute? 2. What is the story 
of the “ pair of impudent quacks” honoured with 
knighthood by our own sovereign ? Q. 

“ Bainuer aux Cornemues.”—The French Ex- 
atiner for the Academy at Woolwich, in the con- 
test of which the result is not yet known, asks the 
question, “ What is meant by the phrase Bailler 
aux corneillea ?”’ 

Now the best phraseological dictionary I have 
access to gives no such phrase under dailler or 
corneille, but under the latter word, and also under 
bayer, there is bayer aux corneilles, with a quota- 
tion from Piron. Would the examiner pretend 
that bailler and bayer are different forms of the 
same word; or is he right, and the lexicographer 
OC, W. Brxenam. 


BANKERS AND Go.tpsmitTHs.—Sir Josiah Child, 
in his 7racts on Trade, after mentioning the laws 
by which he considers the Dutch reduced the rate 
of interest in Holland, and thereby increased their 
wealth, argues that a legal reduction of interest 
might be made with good effect in England; 
“being certain that the goldsmiths in London 
could have what money they would upon their 
servant's notes only, at 41. and 47. 10s. per cent. 
before the late emergencies of state” (4th edit. 
p- 65). 


? 


wrong t 
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I would ask to what practice of the bankers and 
goldsmiths of the kind does Sir J. Child in this 
passage refer ? ALGERNON BRENT. 

Audit Office, Somerset House. 


Duke or Buckinenam: Countess or Surronx. 
What portraits exist in English galleries, and 
what engraved portraits have we, of the Duke 
of Buckingham (Steenie)? And who was that 
Countess of Suffolk, temp. Elizabeth, to whom a 
portrait by Zuccaro could be assigned ? + « 


“ CALEDONIA.” — About the middle of the last 
century the packet-ship “Caledonia ” plied be- 
tween Great Britain and America. Is it possible 
to ascertain from what port in Great Britain she 
usually sailed ? ee Ws Be 


Court or Lovuts XIV. anp XV.: GRANDER 
Spain: PrivitecEs, Etc. —Grandees of Spain 
were divided into first, second, and third classes, 
How was the honour conferred, or the privilege 
obtained? St. Simon, in his Memoires, informs 
us, that the ownership of the smallest portion of 
land in Castile made you a grandee.” [ do not 
find this confirmed by other writers. If a 
your correspondents can give mé¢ information on 
this subject, it will oblige [GNORAMUS. 


Or 


ny of 


DissonuTion oF Retierocvs Hovses.—Where 
can I obtain full information as to the subsequent 
fate of the lesser religious houses? At Harewood, 
in Herefordshire, there was formerly a preceptory 
of the Knights Templars, which afterwards be- 
longed to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The Grants of monastic property 
(Inventory of particulars in the Record Office) 
have pethaps two references to it, from which I 
gather that it was in some degree subordinate to 
the preceptory or commandery at Dinmore, and 
that Robert and Hugh Thornhill applied for in- 
formation about its lands 26 June, 38 Henry VIII. 
Whether they became its purchasers I have not 
been able hitherto to ascertain. 

In what respects did a commandery differ from 
a preceptory ? C. J. R. 


Str Tromas Forrescver, Kyt. — Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Ferdinando Cary (who diedin 1638), 
married, first, Francis Staunton, of county Salop, 
Esq.; and second, Sir Thomas Fortescue. Who 
was the latter? C. J. R. 


’ 


“Harp Casn:” “O Juprrer arp vs.” — The 
author of Hard Cash, in giving a translation of a 
doctor’s prescription, in several instances appar- 
ently considers tie symbol BR, with which such 
documents commence, as equivalent to the invo- 
cation “O Jupiter aid us.” Is this his meaning? 
And if so, what is the authority for the interpre- 
tation? Itis generally supposed that is short 
for “ Recipe.” W. B. 
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Heratpic.—Will any of your heraldic cor- 
respondents kindly eluc ‘idate the following coats 
of arms, which ape in old French, are not as 
clearly translatable as I could wish ?— 

ist. “ Escartelle de gueulles et d’or & une face contre- 
escartellée, bordé et composé de mesme.” 

Am I correct in my version ? 

“ Quarterly gu. and or; a fess counter-charged of the 
field ; within a ‘bor ler composed of the same. 
2nd. “ Party en face et souzicelle vers 

potences d’azur et d’argent. 

“D’aucuns dit bass face. Et d’autre, 
potencée.” 

Does this mean the potences belonging to the 
arms of the Comte de Champagne ? 

EuMA CUNLIFFE. 


la pointe, en 


Champaigne 


Pant yr Ochain, Wrexham. 

“ Jonas Repvx” ny Jonas Ananticus.—I have 
before me a 4to pamphlet, with this title — 

“ Jonas Redux, or A Divine Warning—Piece Shot from 
the Fx rt-Roy al of Ninive, to all Cities, Countreys, King- 
doms, and Empires, to Exhort them to be careful how 
they do Admit of the Dominion of Sry, within their Re- 
spective Territories, lest they fall into the like danger. 
By Jonas Aneciicus. London : Printed for Henry Brome, 
at the Gun at the W End of St. Paul’s. Mpc_Lxxu.” 

In the dedication to Sir Joseph Sheldon, Alder- 
man of London, and the whole Honourable Com- 
pany of Drapers, the author alludes to the signal 
obligations he had from his childhood received 
from Sir Joseph’s most reverend and ae pea le 
uncle, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and says he 
had the honour to be a Draper by descent. It isa 
poem in Latin and English on opposite pages. 
Who was the author: S. Y. R. 


Lapy Masnam.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” inform me, if there is an engraved 
portrait of this supplanter of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough? If there is such a portrait, can any 
reader state where one is purchaseable ? ‘ 


G. W. J 


INSCRIPTION To Samvet Mason.—I shall be 
obliged to any one who can give me a copy of the 
arms and inscription to “Samuel Mason, Esq.” 
on a large monumental stone in the chancel of St. 
Lawrence church, near Maldon, Essex. The 
stone is now almost entirely covered over by the 
altar-rails, &e; hence the difficulty of obtaining a 
copys [Je died I believe in 1730. Perhaps some 
eileees of inscriptions may have visited this 
church, and copied the inscription before it was 
made invisible. Sam. Tucker, 

20, Doughty St., Mecklenburgh Square. 

Mayo Quertss.—1. Who was Sir Peter Mayo, 
mentioned in Guillim as bearing arms: A wood- 
man between two trees, &c. ? 

2. Who was Richard Mayow, minister of King- 
ston-upon-Thames, who wrote the Life of Dr. 
Stanton, 1673 ? 





| 





5. Who was the Miss Mayo, an heiress, from 
whom the Capels of the Grove derived their estate 
by marriage, 1710 (vide Burke) ? 

4. Who was the Rev. John Mayo, D.D., 
of Great Wratting, Suffolk, about 1623 ? 

5. Who was Thos. Mayo, Esq., of 
Place, Herts, about 1660? 

Who was the Rev. William Mayo, Rector 
of Brington, Northamptonshire, during part of the 
eighteenth century ? 

Can any one suggest a derivation of the name 


Rector 


] seyli rd 


| of Mayo? 


| of his M.A. degree. 





| ford, Sussex, 1789 to 1795. 


Any information respecting the above-named 
persons, or the families to which they belong, and 
the armorial bearings of the five last, will greatly 
oblige. ae me 

The Union, Oxford. 


Mortimer, Eart or Marcn.—Can any one tell 
me if Mortimer, the favourite of Isabella, Queen 
of Edward IIL., had any motto? Tis coat armour 
is known; but I should be glad to know whether 
he, or any of his immediate blood relations, had 
adopted any motto as pertaining to his or their 
arms ? P. ilurcninson. 

Tue Rev. Sternen Street. — This gentleman 
was of Queen’s College, Oxford, B.A., bes s 
1777; M.A. Dec. 17, 1779; and Rector of Trey- 
He published : — 

“ A New Literal Translation of the Book of Psalms, 
with a Preface and Notes. London. 2 vols. 8vo. 1790.” 

Tlis name occurs in the Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors, 1816; but I have reason to 
think he had then been dead many years. In 
that work, 1799 is erroneously given as the year 
Precise informati i a as to the 
date of his death is solicited. ye ae 


Sr. AnprEew, Wooptrnorrr, IN THE CrTy oF 
Lonpvon. —I should be greatly obliged by being 
told if the old registers of this church, mentioned 
by Stowe, are still in existence. J.O. H. 


[{1story oF THE TuRF, ETC.— Wanted names of, 
and reference to, books or paragraphs relating to 
the History of the Turf, the Theory of Betting, 
and the Doctrine of Chances. Replies addressed 
to 15, Low Pavement, Nottingham.* 

Henry Moopy. 


TRADITIONS OF AN ANTECEDENT WorLpD. — 
Would some of your correspondents kindly inform 
me whether there are not some old traditions held 
by the Jews of an antecedent world, which world 
was supposed to have been the habitation of the 
“Angels which kept not their first estate” ? 
Faber, in his Many Mansions, entertains this very 


[* Our correspondent will find a list of recent works on 
the Turf in the Index to the British Catalogue of Books, 
published during the years 1837 to 1857, compiled by 
Sampson Low. ] 
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idea from study of the Holy Scriptures; and 
moreover suggests that this same planet, in which 
we live, had been originally the kingdom forfeited 
through the rebellion of Satan; and which, on his 
expulsion, was resolyed into the dark and con- 


chaotic materials our present world was organized 
by the word of God. It would be very confirma- 
tory of Faber's opinion, if there were ancient tra- 
ditions held by the Jews to the same effect; and, 
admitting this supposition as at least suggestive 
of truth, as founded from long study of God’s 
ancient records, may not our geologists be finding 
vestiges of an antecedent, not merely the labora- 
tory materials and scaffolding of a present earth ? 
May not the “stones cry out” to corroborate 
God's written word by His works revealed in 
nature ? H. B. 


Lorp Wittovensy. — In Mr. Dineley’s Notitia 
Cambro-Britannica, recently printed from the 
Duke of Beaufort’s MS. at Badminton, it is 
stated — 

“ His Grace’s ancestor, then Lord President of Wales, 
lay at Gwidir, in Carnarvonshire ; which place came to 
Lord Willoughby of Parham, in marriage with Sir R. 
Wynne’s daughter and heire—Lord and Lady Willoughby 
being at that time from home.” 


Sir B. Burke, in his Peerage and Baronetage, in- 
forms us, Mary, daughter of Sir Richard Wynne, 
in 1714, married Bertie, 13th Baron Willoughby 
of Eresby, and Duke of Ancaster—whose descend- 
ant, the present Lord Willoughby, is in possession 
of Gwidir. 

Either Sir B. Burke or Mr. Dineley must be in- 
correct, and perhaps the two baronies of Wil- 
loughby may have confused the Duke of Beaufort’s 
chronicler, Mr. Dineley. Some correspondent may 
perhaps inform me how a Lord Willoughby came 
to possess the ancient Gwidir property in 1684, 
when the heiress, according to Burke, was only 
married in 1714. Tomas E. WINnIneTon. 


Wriytnrorr: Liaman: Vizz.—Can any one 
give me the names and addresses of the represen- 
tatives of the above families? A Mr. Winthropp 
was governor of the Bank of England. 

H. O'D. 


Yew TREES CALLED Patms.—In Hunter's edi- 
tion of Evelyn’s Silva, London, 1825 (vol. i. 
269), in a foot-note, it is said: “the yew trees in 
the churchyards, in East Kent, are at this day 
called palms.” I have never heard of this desig- 
nation in West Kent, or the Weald. Is it so used 
now in East Kent? Perhaps some of your readers 
can inform us. A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Duncanson Famtty or Cantrre.—That some- 
what remote corner of the world, Cantire, has been 
so often mentioned in your pages lately, in con- 


fused chaos, out of the blasted residue of which | junction with the well known name of CUTHBERT 


Beng, that I am tempted to put a query relating 
to some people who formerly dwelt there, with 
the hope of eliciting from him or some one else, 
something about them. My query, though strictly 
speaking a family one, may yet have, I hope, a 
little general interest. The family I allude to is 
that of Duncanson. They seem to have been in 
their day people of no small importance, but I do 
not know if any descendants now exist. They 
appear to have been faithful adherents of the great 
family of Argyle. Thus when Argyle made his 
unfortunate expedition in 1685, and when every- 
thing had failed, just before he was taken pri- 
soner, he sent off Sir Duncan Campbell, and “ the 
Duncansons, father and son,” to raise new levies, 
“ persons all three by whom he seemed to have 
been served with the most exemplary zeal and 
fidelity.” (See Fox’s Historical Work.) 

Again, I find mention in one of Burke’s Gene- 
alogical works of a “ MS. History of the Family 
of Campbell of Argyle by James Duncanson of 
Inverary.” 

Later, in 1692, Robert Duncanson, “ Major to 
the Regiment of Foot commanded by the Earl of 
Argyle,” is mixed up in the horrible affair of 
Glencoe. He afterwards fell at Valencia de Al- 
cantara in 1705. His arms (arg. a chev. sable 
between 2 sheafs of arrows in chief gules, and a 
bugle in base of the 2nd) are registered in the 
Lyon Register, Edinburgh, in the former year, 
as descended of the family of Fassokie, Stirling- 
shire. I presume this is Fasoguhie mentioned in 
conjunction with a James Duncanson, in the Re- 
tours, 1620. 

Later still, cir. 1750, I find two brothers, James 
and John Duncanson, the former proprietor of 
Kiels, near Campbelton, the latter a surgeon at 
Inverary. They married sisters, Isabel and Bar- 
bara Mayne, sisters of William, Viscount New- 
haven (created Viscount 1776, 0.s.p.; see Bos- 


| well’s Johnson, by Croker), and daughters of 


Mayne of Powis (see Douglas’ Baronage, voc. 
“ Mayne of Powis”). 

James left a son John, a captain in the army, 
who was killed in 2 duel at Malta. Perhaps your 
old correspondent M. S. R. can tell us something 
about him. He left also other children, as did his 
brother John. Any information respecting these 

srsonages, more especially any information tend- 
ing to show the connection between them, will be 
most welcome. F. M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

(Our correspondent’s quotations from Douglas’s Baron- 
age as to this family are not quite accurate ; for it is there 
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stated (i. 263), that Barbara, the third daughter of Wil- 
liam Mayne of Powis, married James Duncanson Keyles, 
Esq., collector of His Majesty’s customs at Campleton ; 
and Isabel his fourth daughter John Duncanson, surgeon 
at Inverary. F. M.S. has therefore made each of these 
brothers marry his sister-in-law, while he has overlooked 
the peculiar Scotch phraseology of the Baronage, which 
shows that the elder was not proprietor, but only tenant 
of Keyles. Historically the most remarkable member of 
the Duncanson family was the Rev. John Duncanson, 
chaplain to James VI., who along with Mr. Patrick Gal- 
loway, received a grant of the life-rent of the temporali- 
ties of Dunblane, which accounts for the name appearing 
in a Stirlingshire retour. Among the poor scholars of 
the county of Argyle, to whom a grant was made by the 
parliament of 1661, there appears the name of James 
Duncanson. Major Duncanson escaped examination by 
the parliament as to his share in the massacre of Glencoe 
by being engaged in military service in Flanders, and the 
king refusing to recall him for that purpose. A Robert 
Duncanson was one of the baillies of Dumbarton from 
1689 to 1701.) 

SEVENTH-DAY Baptists.—Having recently, by 
mere accident, stumbled upon the place of worship 
of this obscure body of Christians, and having 
heard therein an excellent sermon, I shall be 
thankful for direction to any sources of informa- 
tion with regard to their history and principles. 

JOSEPHUS. 

[The Sabbatarians, as they are called, who are distin- 
guished by religiously observing the seventh day of the 
week as the Sabbath, are a branch of the body of Ana- 
baptists. They object to the arguments which are ad- 
duced in proof of the change of the Sabbath to the first 
day of the week, and say that the change was effected by 
Constantine. Their views are contained in the three 
following statements :—1. That God hath required the 
seventh or last day of the week to be observed by man- 
kind universally for the weekly Sabbath. 2. That this 
command is perpetually binding on man. 3. That this 
sacred rest of the seventh day Sabbath is not (by Divine 
authority) changed from the seventh or last to the first 
day of the week. As a sect it sprang up about 1670, and 
is now almost extinct. We have only heard of two congre- 
gations in London, one in Mill Yard, Goodman’s Fields; | 
the other in Eldon Street, Finsbury ; and about nine or 
ten societies in the West of England, which are kept from 
dissolution by endowments. ] 











CrprEeNnvs. —I have seen it mentioned in a 
biblical work that Adam had thirty-seven sons 
and twenty-eight daughters, and the reference 
given for the statement is Cedrenus. Who was 
the writer, and what authority is due to his works ? 
I believe he compiled a Synopsis of History in 
Greek. J. Darton. 

(George Cedrenus, a Grecian monk, lived in the eleventh 
century, and wrote Annales, sive historia ab exordio mundi 
ad Tsacium Comnenum usque [ 4.2. 1057] compendium, Gr. 





and Lat.; cum-annotationibus et tabulis chronologicis, 
Gul. Xylandri. Bas. fol. 1566; and again printed at Paris 
in 1647, 2 vols. fol., with the Latin version of Xylander, 
and the notes of father Goar, a Dominican. This work, 
which is not executed with much judgment, is no more 
than an extract from several historians, and chiefly from 
Georgius Syncellus, Theophanes, and Thracesius Scylitzes, 
Vide Dupin, Cave, Fabric. Bibl. Grac., and Moreri.] 


EPIGRAM AGAINST ARCHITECTS, BY WHOM ?— 
Who is the “ancient writer,” stated to have 
written the following couplet ? — 

“ If of weak parts the stripling you suspect, 
A herald make him, or an architect.” 

This quotation is from a work of the year 1810. 
The lines sound like one of Martial’s ill-natured 
epigrams, but after an hour’s search, I do not dis- 
cover it in his work. W. ke 

[Our correspondent is correct ; the passage is in Martial, 
lib. v. ep. 56. He is advising his friend Lupus as to the 
education of his son, and tells him if he wishes to be rich 
he must neither be grammarian, orator, nor poet :— 

“ Artes discere vult pecuniosas ? 
Fac, discat, citharcedus, aut choraules ; 
Si duri puer ingeni videtur, 
Preconem facias, vel architectum.” 

The variorum note says this expression is not meant 
invidiously against architects, but simply that the occu- 
pations alluded to were much better paid than learned 


| men or poets. ] 


Anperson.—The life and times of Anderson of 
Dumbarton, a fierce northern polemic, attracted 
considerable attention in “ N. & Q.” 2% S. vi. to 
viii. In vol. viii. 255, he is stated to have been 
the son of John Anderson, who had fled from 
Elgin, owing to religious persecution, and settled 
in Edinburgh. I am anxious to identify this John 
Anderson with John Anderson, “ depute clerk to 
the Justice Court,” circa 1690. F. M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

[We are afraid our correspondent will fail in his iden- 
tification. The statement to which he refers is to the 
effect that John Anderson, a person of some standing, 
born and resident in Elgin, was persecuted by the Presby- 
terians as a Nonconformist, and was obliged to leave 
Elgin for Edinburgh. This could not have occurred later 
than 1650-1, and as he is said to have been a person of 
some note at that time, he must. have been at least twenty- 
five years of age when he left Elgin, and sixty-five at the 
Revolution ; an age at which it is by no means probable 
that he would be appointed to such an office as Depute 
Clerk to the Justiciary Court. ] 


“Tuer Live or Captary Ropert Borie.” — 
I lately became possessed of a number of old books 
and papers, and on examining these, I found a 
small volume, with the above title, on the top of 
each page. The volume is imperfect, however. It 
wants the full title-page, and at the end, some 
leaves are out. The last page remaining is marked 
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230. The Life itself is quite in the style, &c. of 
Roderick Random and other similar romances of 
the middle of last century. Would some of your 
correspondents have the kindness to state, first, 
Who was the author? and, secondly, When, and 
by whom, this book was printed and published ? 
Bb. J. 
his work is entitled The Voyages and Adventures of 
Captain Robert Boyle in several Parts of the World, &c. 


Lond. 1728, 8vo, and has been frequently reprinted. Itis | 


a fictitious narrative, attributed to Benjamin Victor as 


well as to W. R, Chetwood—most probably by th latter. ] 


Replies. 
\ LONDON BOOK AUCTION, 1698. 


(3° 8S. vii. 6.) 

The passage cited will lose much of its value 
and suggestiveness, when it is known that the 
Journey to London, of which it forms part, was 
purely imaginary, and in no way a record of 
bservation. It was never “written « 
in French by Monsieur Sorbiere,” or any 

and consequently never underwent the 
process of translation ; but was the production of 
the witty Dr. William King, Advocate of Doctors’ 
Commons, in facetious imitation of the Journey to 
Paris, in the same year, by Dr. Martin Lister, 
whose records of his trip were thought too minute 
and trifling for a man of his professional and scien- 
tific reputation. This had been preceded about 
thirty years before by the Journey to London of 
M. Sorbiere, which, the fruit of three months’ 
sojourn in this country, is such a dull and dreary 
farrago of mistakes and misrepresentations, that it 
was thought fit and politic to de prive him of his 
office of historiographer of France, for so malicious 
an attack upon a friendly nation; while he was 
not less severely censured by his countryman 
Voltaire, than by Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, here. 
rhe volume appeared in this country under the 
title of . 


? 
actual o rl- 
ginally 

} 
one: else, 


“A Voyage to England, containing many thines re- | 


lating to the State of Learning, Religion, and other Curi 
osities of that Kingdom; as also, Observations by Dr. T. 
Spratt, &c. London, 8vo, 1709.” 


Thus this author too a ypeared fair game to 
Dr. King, who appropelately ascribed his ironical 
travestic to him, while it is made to accord, para- 
graph by paragraph, with the Journey of Dr. 
Lister. That relating to book-auctions, which 
corresponds with the passage cited, is as follows: 
“ I was at an Auction of Books in the Rue St. Jaques, 
where were about forty or fifty people, most abbots and 
monks. The books were sold with a great deal of trifling 
and delay, as with us, and vs ry dear; for Hispania Ilus- 
trata And. Sciotti, of the Francfort edition, from 20 livres, 
at which it was set, they bid up by little and little, to 
36 livres; at which it was sold, The next wasa Catalogue 


of French Books, in a thin fol. in an old Parchment Cover 
by De la Croix de Maine, 8 livres. And so I left them to 
shift it amongst themselves."—A Journey to Paris, &c. 
p- 136. 


An excellent edition of the works of Dr. King, 
including the ‘* Remarks on Varillas,” “ Journey 
| to London,” “ Art of Cookery,” “ Art of Love,” 
“ Miscellany Poems, &c.” was published in 
three volumes, small 8vo, 1776, with historical 
notes and memoirs of the author, by the editor, 
Mr. John Nichols. With ¢Ais Dr. King, of Doctors’ 
| Commons, must not be confounded his namesake 
| and contemporary, Dr. William King, Principal of 
| St. Mary's Hall, Oxford. This latter, “ equally 
| eminent as a wit and tory,” was author, inter alia, 
of the celebrated satire against the Countess of 
Newburgh, entitled The Toast, of which an in- 
teresting notice will be found in Bentley’s Jhs- 
cellany, for June, 1857, p. 616. This caution is 
not unnecessary, as Lowndes has rolled these two 
single gentlemen into one, and H. G. Bohn, in his 
new edition, has failed to detect the error; though 
both properly ascribe to the latter author the 
Political and Literary History of his own Times, 
London, 8vo, 1819, thus published half a century 
after the death of the writer. 

It may not be out of place to add that The 
Toast, and the other pieces of Dr. King, wer 
gathered into a quarto volume, under the title of 
Opera Gul. King, LL.D., Aule B. M. Tr. apud 
Oxon: Princip., with a curious frontispiece by 
Gravelot, in which Lord George Granville is re- 
presented displaying the youthful charms of the 
Countess of Newburgh (formerly Lady Francis 
Brudenel, sister of the Earl of Cardigan) to Apollo, 
while a Satyr points with derision to her coquettish 

| airs and wad appearance in after life. I have 
seen a copy of this volume in which was inserted 
a letter from Dr. Bullock, executor of Dr. King, 
in which he stated that he had reserved only fifty 
copies for the Doctor's old friends, and had com- 
mitted the rest to the flames. It has thus become 
very rare. 

Some sixty years ago the ponderous, hot-pressed 
quartos of Sir John Carr managed to acquire, I 
suppose in the dearth of better books, a consider- 
able share of public favour, and were productive 
of no little emolument to author and publisher. 
| One of these, The Stranger in Ireland, a tissue of 
| puerile and trivial observations, fell under the 
| notice of the witty Edward Dubois, who tra- 
| vestied it, as Dr. King had previously Lister's 
Voyage, in a volume entitled, My Pocket Book; 
or, Hints for a Ryghte Merrie and Conceitede Tour, 
in quarto, to be called “ The Stranger in Ireland,” in 
1805, 3rd ed. 12mo, London, 1808. This piece 
of happy satire spoilt Sir John’s market ; the 
public ceased to buy his books, and the publishers 
refused to embark in new speculations. Hence 
an action for libel by the worthy knight against 


| 


| 
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Hood and Sharpe (London, 8vo, 1808) which 
resulted, “ without a minute’s consultation,” in a 
verdict for the defendants. In the same year ap- 
peared also, Old Nick's Pocket-Book; or, Hints 
for a Ryghte Pedantique, and Mangleinge Publica- 
tion, to be called “ My Pocket Book,’ i2mo. See 
also New Monthly Magazine, ¥ , vol. Ixxxi. p. 84. 
WitiiAm Bates, 

Birmingham. 

The account of this auction appears in a Journey 
assumed to be 


to London, in the year 1698, 
“ Written originally in French, by Monsieur Sor- 
biere, and newly translated into English,” but in 


fact written by the humorous Dr. Wm. King, as 
a quiz on the voyage of Monsieur Sor rbiere into 
England, pr tblishe di in 1664, a work full of scur- 
rility and In the Introduction, Monsieur 
Sorbiere ts made to say, “ I might here take the 
opportunity to beg pardon of the English for my 
misrepresentation thirty years ago; but it is to 
be hoped this book will make peace with that 
nation. This Journey is intended as a 
satire on Dr. Lister’s Journey to Paris, which was 
considered to be of a trifling nature. The whole 
of this assumed Journey to London of Monsieur 
Sorbiere will be found in the first volume of Dr. 
King’s Original Works in 3 vols. 1776. W.S 


*TTors, 








| 
Aiso 


rHE BLUE-COAT SCHOOL. 
(3° §. vii. 8.) 

The original grant of 
Gray Friars, for the purpoze of founding Christ’s 
Hospital, was in the last year of Henry VIIL., 
viz. 1546-7. Dudley’s letter, in application to Cecil 
for the “ preferment of a certeyn free scole,” was in 
February of the following year. 
of dates inclines me to the opinion, that Dudley's 
application was in relation to that grant. It could 
not refer to the Charter House School, as that 
was not established till after 1611—nearly seventy 
years later. The credit of the latter establis 
ment is due alone to Thomas Sutton, the founder.* 
In 1609, Sutton obtained an Act of Parliament 
empowering him to erect a hospital at Halling- 
bury Bouchers, in Easex. He soon afterwards 
changed his mind as to the situation of the hos- 
pital; and purchasing the then lately dissolved 


the monastery of the 
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letters patent for which were duly issued. Sutton 
died Dec. 12, 1611. 

Till that time, I apprehend, there had been no 
thought of establishing any sc v's at the Charter 
House. Dudley (while Earl of Warwick) had 
purchased it from Sir Edward North, merely as a 
town residence. ; 

Maitland, in his ZHistory of T.ondon (fo. 1739), 
says of Christ’s Hospital : —_ 

“This is a Royal Foundation, which was granted by 
Henry the eighth, anno 1547: and in the year 1552, con 
firmed to the Citizens by Charter of Edward the sixth, 
who thereby incorporated the Governors of his several 
Foundations in the City and Liberties thereof by the 
name of the May r, Commonalty, and Citizens of the ¢ ity 
of London, Governors of the Poss« venues, and 
Goods of the Hospital * Edward the sixth, King of 
England, &e..... So hearty and zealous were the Citi- 




















zens in the prosecution of this good work, that the Hos- 
pital was no sooner fitted up, than they took into the 
same, in the Month of November of the said year 1552, 
three hundred and forty child hich number, before 
the end of the year, bei increased to three hundred and 
sixty, the charge ther st year amounted to 
Fourteen hundred and poune ight shillings 


and eight pence 
Stow, in his Survey of London by Stry pe (fol. 
1720), says of Christ's Hospital : - 


“ The Gray Friars within Newgat ud St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, belonging antiently to tl he * Priory of St. 
Bartholomew’s hard by, together with Nicholas and 
St. Hwen, two neighbouring parishes, were obtained by 
the City of K. Henry the eighth, in th 38th year of his 
reign: All which that King grant to the City for the 
relieving and succouring of the last 

















of their Pox rs one 
good Acts that King did before his De ath. 

“ He also then four ided two Churches out of ‘those ‘two 
religious houses: the one to be called Christ Church, out of 
the Gray Fryars ; and the other Little St. Ba irtholomew’ " 
out of the Hospital of that name ; with Competent Salaries 





| for the respective Vicars and Minist« 


The coincidence | 


“And as the King had found ‘ ( Chusches on these 
places, so according to that, his Grant, it lay upon the 
City to establish here a standing provision for the poor. 
And accordingly, some part of the scite of the Gray 
Friars they purposed for a large Hospital for poor Father- 


| less Children ; here to be decently m aintained and piously 


| was not before 


Charter House from the Earl of Suffolk for 13, 000/.,, 


he petitioned King James, and obtained permis- 
sion to change the hospital from Hallingbury 
Bouchers to the Charter House in London, under 
the name of the “ Hospital of King James ’’—the 


[* We were perfectly aware that 7 Charter House 
School was not established till 1611; but as we conjectu- 
rally stated, the Earl of Warwick’s letter “may refer to a 
projected school at the Charter House.” 
time was residing in Ely Place, Holborn. —Ep. } 


The Earl at this | 





brought up, and fitted for Trades and Callin; But it 
5 or 6 years after the King’s Grant, viz. 
anno 1552, the Lord Mayor and Citizens fell upon the 
reparation and fitting up of the Fryars for the reception 
of the Children. And they effected it the same year, and 
called it Christ Church Hospital. So that in the month 
of September they took in near 400 Orphans, and clothed 


them in Russet; but ever after they wore Blue Cloth 
Coats, whence it is commonly called the Blue Coat 
Hospital.” 

G. A. 


sarnsbury. 


“ Tne Inisn Tutor” (3 8. v. 479; vi. 542.) 
With all respect for the authority mentioned by 
We d& I cannot but think he is mistaken in 
saying that the part of the Irish Tutor was written 
for Tyrone Power. 


The farce was performed in London for the 
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first time at Covent Garden Theatre on 28th 
October, 1822, when the part of Terry O'Rourke 
(Dr. O’Toole) was performed by Connor, an actor, 
who, although he had previously occasionally per- 
formed Irish characters, had been principally 
employed as the representative of such parts as 


Pizarro, Count Wintersen in The Stranger, and | 


Bedamar in Venice Preserved. Connor's admirable 
performance in Zhe Irish Tutor led to his be- 
coming the acknowledged representative of Irish 
characters, to which line of business he was thence- 
forth almost exclusively confined. He continued 
at Covent Garden Theatre until the close of the 
season 1825-26, after which his name is not found 
in the bills. 

I do not know when Power first appeared, but 
during the season of 1825-26, he was engaged at 
Covent Garden Theatre, where he performed— 
not Irishmen, who still continued to be played by 
Connor, but — a variety of characters of very op- 
posite kinds, and requiring considerable versatility 
of talent. His name appears to such parts as the 
Duke Vivaldi in Clart, and I myself well re- 
member seeing him play Robin in No Song, no 
Supper,—in which piece, I may mention paren- 
thetically, I on the same occasion saw Mrs. 
Keeley, then Miss Goward, perform the character 
of Margaretta, which I have lately seen played 
by her daughter Louise. 

In the following season (1826-7), Power suc- 
ceeded to the Irish parts, and commenced that 
successful career which was so suddenly and 
sadly terminated. I believe his first original part 
was O’Shocknessy, in the farce of The £100 Note, 
in which Keeley so successfully impersonated Billy 
Black with his almost endless store of conundrums. 

Genest (Account of the English Stage), recording 
the first performance in London of The Irish 
Tutor, says: “ This poor piece was written by a 
nobleman, and consigned to the care of Abbott, 
the actor; it came out originally at Cheltenham.” 


Can W. J. F. or any other correspondent say | 


when it was performed at Cheltenham, and who 
then represented the principal character ? 
W. H. Husx. 


Rev. Jonn Rippon AND THE ORATORIO OF THE 


“ Croucrrrxion” (38S. vi. 319.)—The Oratio of | 


The Crucifixion was not composed by the late Rev. 
John Rippon, D.D., but by his nephew John 
Rippon. Joun FRancis, 


Grapys: Gwiapys (3" 8. vi. 267, 334, 588,)— 
No doubt that Mr. C. HH. E. Carmicwat is right 
in identifying the name Gladys with the Welsh 
Gwladys, the equivalent of Claudia. 
who translated it “the Welsh maiden,” must, I 
think, have intended to paraphrase what he sup- 
posed to be the etymology, as if from guwiad, 
“country;” he must have treated the name as 
meaning Ais “ fellow countrywoman.” Besides 


Any one | 


the Claudia of 2 Tim. iv. 21, there is another 
| Gwladys, well known in Cambrian Hagiology, 
| the daughter of Brychan, the wife of Gwynlliw, 
| and mother of Catwg Ddoeth (Catwg the Wise), 
the same Cadocus to whom two churches in Gla- 
| Morgan are dedicated, both of which are called 
in English Cadoxton, in Welsh Llangatwg. This 
| Gwladys is mentioned in the printed volume oddly 
| entitled “ Jolo Manuscripts” (Llandovery, 1848), 
p- 120 (or in the English translation, p.520). The 
short pronunciation of the penultimate in this 
name is, I think, common in South Wales, though 
it could hardly have been so enunciated by any 
one who derived it from gwlad, “country,” in 
which the vowel a is necessarily long (pronounced 
ah, not ay). The natural length of the syllable, 
according to the best authorities, would be long, 
| and many syllables which are short in South 
Wales (Dehenbarth and Morganwg) are long in 
Powys and Gwynedd. In the Vale of Neath two 
places bear the name of Gwladys: Craig Gwladys, 
and a beautiful waterfall called Ysgwyd Gwladys. 
The use of this name in the Herbert family 
springs no doubt from Wales, the present Her- 
berts, Earls of Pembroke, being descended from 
the Earls of the former creation (who were them- 
selves of Welsh family), one of whom had an 
illegitimate son (at least according to English law) 
by a woman in the west of Glamorgan, to whose 
son the revived earldom was given by Edward VI. 
in 1551. When in Wales last year I was glad to 
find that the elegant Welsh female name, Enid, 
had come into use again since the publication of 
Tennyson's J/dylls; it is well to keep up such cha- 
racteristic names, when they are not harsh or 
offensive. Though not a Welshman I like Welsh 
things in their places. LaELIvs. 


Arms or Sir WaAtrer Raterenu (3° S, iii. 451; 
iv. 33, 355, &c.) —As the identification of the 
| quarterings on Sir Walter’s seal has not been en- 

tirely satisfactory, perhaps the following note may 
be useful. I haye now before me a volume of 
trickings of arms very beautifully executed by 
William Smith, Rouge Dragon, 1602. The MS. 
seems to have been dedicated to John Philipott 
| and his friends. The coat of “Sir Walter Rayh- 
ley” contains sixteen quarterings, and as they 
| differ somewhat from J. D.’s list (3"* 8. iii. 452), 
and have all the colours displayed, I will repeat 
them : — 
1. Gules, 5 lozenges conjoined in bend, argent. 
2. Azure, 7 martlets (2,3 & 2) or; on a canton 
| of the second, a mullet sable. 
| . Azure, 3 garbs or (or argent), a chief of the 
second. 

4. Argent, a fesse between two chevrons sable. 

5. Gules, a bend vair between 6 escallops, ar- 
| gent. 
| 6. Barry nebuly of six, argent and gules. 
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7. Or, three chevrons gules. 

8. Azure, a lion rampant or. 

9. Gules, 5 lozenges conjoined in bend argent 
(or possibly or). 

10, Argent, on a chief azure, three crosses for- 
mée fitechée. (N.B. These crosses are very indis- 
tinct.) 

11. Sable, 3 garbs or. 

12. Azure, an eagle displayed or. 

13. Or, three stags’ heads cabossed gules. 

14, Azure, 3 garbs argent in bend, argent be- 
tween two bendlets of the second. 

15. Or, on a bend cotised, azure, 3 cinquefoils 
of the field. 

16. Argent, on a bend sable, 3 horse shoes or. 

It will be seen that Nos. 1—5 are the same in 
both lists, as are Nos. 13—16. My No. 6 is dif- 
ferent, and my Nos. 7—11 are J. D.’s Nos. 8—12., 
His No. 7 and my No. 12 are peculiar to their 
respective shields. 

As to crests this tricking has four; viz., 1, a 
fleur-de-lys or ; 2, a stag’s head cabossed, gules, 
between the antlers a fleur-de-lys or; 3, appa- 
rently a morion, surmounted with three feathers, 
all per pale argent and gules; 4, a buck trippant 
(not statant), proper, Motto, ‘ Amore et virtute,” 


It is very difficult to decide in one or two of | 


these cases whether the metal of some of the 
charges is argent or gold. I think the ninth 
quartering is the same as the first, and is Ralegh; 
the lozenges or fusils are clearly not ermine, and 


I feel sure they are not different in form from the | 


first quartering. This contemporaneous evidence 
may enable J, D. to trace out the marriages by 
which these arms were inherited. 

W. H. Waurrwore. 

Boston, U. S. 

Mum (38'S. vi. 434, 503; vii. 41.)—Bailey, in 
his Dictionary, states this to be “a strong liquor 
brought from Brunswick, in Germany.” Ash de- 
fines it “beer brewed from wheat.” I have, 
however, a curious old dictionary in 18mo, no 
name, but about 1700, which says : — 

“ Mum, a kind of physical beer made (originally) at 
Brunswick, in Germany, with husks of walnuts infused.” 

Is this correct? If so, is the manufacture car- 
ried on there now; or is there any record of wal- 
nuts being used in brewing; and again, is it 


the green shell, or what part of the fruit? Broom 


tops formerly were employed in England for giving 

a bitter to beer, and are so to the present day in 

Italy. Many sorts of bitter have also been tried. 

This is the first time, however, I have heard of 

walnut in any form. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


The following is from a manuscript, hote-book | 


in my possession, bearing date 1738 : — 
“ Mum is a sort of sweet malt liq, brewed with ‘basley 


| make mai. 
| ding-dress, in the Romancero del Cid, we read that 
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searce drinkable till purified at sea. It is transported into 
other countries. Hides and Mum chief trade of Brunswick 
| Wolfenbuttel.” 
H. Fiswicx. 
| Patrens (38, vi. 532.)— This word is pro- 
| bably from the French patin, the sole or cill of a 
wooden partition, the sole of a shoe, or a skate— 
| “patin de glace.” Meige gives patin, a pattin— 
evidently meaning patten. A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 

HEREFORDSHIRE QueERrIEs (3 S. vi. 498; vii. 
45.) —I am obliged to Mr. Davies for his desire 
to assist me in ascertaining the derivation of the 
word “tump,” but I seek to trace it beyond the 
Welsh form twmp, which is but another way of 
writing the same word. The language of the 
| Celts contained, and contains, many words bor- 
rowed immediately from the Latin, and probably 
still more which are derived from a common 
origin with it. I suspect that ripBos, tumulus, 
twmp, and tomb, descend from the same ancestor, 
and that perhaps toft and tot are also nearly re- 
lated to them, but the exact course of descent I 
am unable to trace. 

I observe that in the East of England ¢oft is a 
| common name for a place, e. g., Toft, near Cam- 
bridge ; Monks Toft, in Norfolk, and Toft-Trees, 
in the same county. If toft and ¢wmp be identical 
in meaning, the distribution of the two forms is 
significant. 

I should hesitate about accepting your corre- 
spondent’s suggestion as to the connection between 
| Rodd and Rood; the former seems to me to be a 

form of Red. C. J. Ropryson, 
Harewood, Ross. 


| Passage in “ Don Qurxote ” (3° S., vii. 25.)— 
| Iam very much obliged to those gentlemen who 

have endeavoured to aid me in my difficulty, but 
| am sorry to say it remains unremoved. I think I 
| must give up the notion of mi! being used in the 
| sense of immense; but I cannot believe that the 
nymph could have had several velos, one over the 
| other; for what would be the use when only the 
| outer one could be seen? My conception is that 
| she wore a very large mantilla, which being 
| fastened, as usual, on the top of the head, de- 

scended in front on both sides, covering the fore- 
| part of her person as she sat; and from its magni- 
| tude and its folds Cervantes used the plural — of 
| majesty, as Hebrew grammarians would say. I 
| therefore return to my original supposition that he 

had written unos, of which the printer managed to 
In the description of Ximena’s wed- 


“Te pafio de Londres fino 
Era el vestido bordado, 
Unas garnachas muy justas, 
Con un chapin colorado.” 


(“Of fine cloth of London was her embroidered dress, 


and hops, and a small mixture of wheat pavery thick, | a gown very well-fitting, with red chopines.”) 
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Here we have the plural for the singular; for 
she could not have worn more than one cloth dress, 
and that a close-fitting one (justas) reaching of 
course from the throat to the feet. Odd enough, 
in the last line we have the singular for the plural, 
for she surely had a pair of chopines, or thick- 
soled shoes. As to the editors taking no notice 
of mil, they did not understand it, and so, as is 
their wont, they said nothing about it. It is per- 
haps for the same reason that I have never met 
with a note on 
“ Let’s briefly put on manly readiness” ( Macbeth, Act II. 

Se. 8), 


for the sense is by no means obvious; and most 
certainly the late Mr. Singer did not understand 
it, THos, KEIGHTLEY. 


“PERFERVIDUM,” ETc, (3° S. vii. 11.) —The well- 
known phrase, the paternity of which is sought, did 
not proceed from Buchanan, though it appears to 
have been first used with reference tohim. It oc- 
curs in the Jesuita Vapulans of Andreas Rivetus, a 
Calvinistic minister, and professor of theology at 
Leyden in the middle of the seventeenth c« ntury. 
The phrase is cited in the following pass 

“These books I will in some things no otherw ys com- 
mend than Andreas Rivetus, professor of Leyden, did the 
doctrine of Buchanan and Knox; whose rashness he as- 
eribed preafervido Scotorum ingenio, et ad audendum 
prompto.”—Sir T. Urquhart’s Tracts, Edin. 1774, p. 134. 


This was in answer to the recrimination of a 
Jesuit, who affirmed that Buchanan, Knox, and 
Goodman, had written “as boldlie for the rebel- 
lion of subjects against princes, as any of their | 
order at any time had done.” 
Covenant, 1638.) 


( dD mands cone crn- 
ing th 

‘hus much I gather from Mr. Robertson’s en- 
tertaining little volume, Delicie Literarie, 12mo, 
1840, p. 154. 

Another work of this same Andreas Rivetus is 
before me, Suspiria Peenitentis Afflicti, Solatia con- 
Jidentis animi, Meditationes in VII. Psalmos, vulgo | 
dictos Peenitentiales, 12mo. Arnhemii, 1638. his 
scarce little tome appears to me worthy of note, 
as containing a letter to a friend on the contagi- 
ousness of the Plague, in which occurs a “ Di- 
gressio de sepulturis in Templis, in qua redarguitur 
mos cadavera mortuorum in templis sepeliendi,” 
which is interesting from the rational and enlight- 
ened views thus early expressed with regard to 
this most disgusting and abhorrent practice. 
WitiiaMm Bares, 


Birmingham, 


’ 


Leycester’s Progress in Hortanp (3" §, vii. 
14.) —Q. will find an account of Leycester’s pro- 
gress and reception in Holland in the Sydney 
State Pape rs, 2 vols. fol. “ Life of Robert Dudley ;” 
in the B: igraphia Britannica by Dr. Kippis, article 
“Dudley, Robert;” and a very full account in 
Life of Robert, Earl of Leicester, the Favourite of | 
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| instances would be far more likely. 


[ar §. VIL. Fes. 4, 65. 


Queen Elizabeth Drawn from Original Writers and 
Records, 8vo, Lond. 1727, without any author's 
name, but written by Dr. Samuel Jebb. 
Gro. ADLARD. 
Barnsbury. 


Princess CHARLOTTE oF Brunswick (3" 8. vii. 
9.)—Many years ago I read a two-volumed French 
novel founded on the same fact that Lady G. 
Fullarton has taken as the groundwork of her in- 
teresting work, Too Strange not to be True, It was 
entitled La Princesse de Wolfenbiittel, and must, I 
think, have been published previous to the year 
1817, although I only met with it many years later. 


CoLours In HERALDRY: ARMS OF THE FAMILY 
or XrmENES DE Cisneros (3"¢ S, vi. 304, 480.) — 
Some shading was certainly common in drawing 
coats of arms before the time when the present 
system is said to have been invented. In the 
title-pages of the volumes of the Complutensian 
Polyglott, the arms of Cardinal Ximenes are given 


| (fifteen squares, three in a row), as if the blazon 


were alternately vert and argent. As engraved in 
the title-page of the cardinal’s Lif by Robles, 
the blazon is sable and argent. What ought the 
tinctures to be? It appears to me strange if the 
seals on the death-warrant for Charles I. are the 
first place in which we now find heraldic shading ; 
if so, this mode of designating blazon must have 
started into general use at once; whereas single 
LzLIvs. 


“Srepes Srercorarra” (2™ §. xi. 187, 252.)— 
Without controversy, and as a simple matter of 
literary curiosity, allow me to add a reference to 
the list of authorities on this subject. Friar 
Robert, who wrote in 1291, in the south of France, 


| says he had a vision wherein he was removed to 


Rome; and, among other things, tells us this: — 

“ Duxit me Spiritus ad Lateranense Palatium, et posuit 
me in porticu ante sedes p wphyrii; ubi dicitur probari 
Papa an sit homo: et omnia pulvere plena erant, et vivens 
ibi non videbatur.” 


The edition from which I quote is the one 
which appt ared at Paris in 1515 (fol. 25 a). The 
volume is very rare; and contains Hermas, Ugue- 
tinus, F. Robertus, Hildegardis, Elizabeth, and 
Mechtildis. The existence of this book has been 
doubted, but “ possession answers all objections.” 


B. H. C. 


Comets (3"S, vii. 10.)—I would refer E. V. H. 
to the following passage in Milne’s Life in China 
(edit, 1859, p. 144): 

“*,.* This [the appearance of a comet in the south- 
west] created some apprehension in the minds of the 
peaceably disposed citizens of the city ; 
like this is believed to be an infelicitous omen of w arlike 
invasions, from the quarter where it first appears. After 
their struggle with the British lion, not only a rumour, 
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but any bellicose augury, seemed to strike the 
heart with a panic throe.” 

If this be the “fanciful opinion” 
Hind alludes, it would appear not to have been 
confined to the “ celestials.” Thus an “outer 
barbarian,” one John Milton, speaks of a comet 
(Paradise Lost, ii. 708—710) — 

“ That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 
And Ammianus Marcellinus (Zist. Aug. 1. 30), 
has the same idea. See also, Script. o. Bed., 512; 
Dec. Scriptor., 961; Izacke, E-veter, 170, &e. 
Wynne E. Baxter. 


Romney’s Portrair oF Westey (3 S. vii. 
il.) — The portrait, three-quarters (bust) size, 
was painted in 1788 for Mrs. Tighe (? the poetess), 
and was sent to Ireland. An engraving from it 


in mezzotint, by J. Spilsbury (9 in. x 123 in.) 
was published in 1789; impressions of which, if 


not extremely rare are very uncommon. A more 
recent mezzotint, a little smaller in size, by W. 
Ward, A.R.A., from the same portrait—although, 


by an error in the inscription, said to have been | 


“painted in 1790”—was published by the Rev. 
Thomas Roberts, Bristol, 1825. But in neither 
instance is it mentioned where the original is 
treasured. 

I trust some account of Sir Joshua's portrait of 
the same distinguished person may also be elicited 
by the query of Quivts. I have never met with 
the information elsewhere that the great religious 
reformer of the last century had sat (as from the 
words in HWesley’s Journal it may fairly be in- 


ferred he had) to the first President of the Royal 
Academy‘ 
The qi uery as to Mrs. Tighe, hypothetically and 


pare? ithetics ally introduced ake. " ts sugge ste d by 
the fact that all we know of the personnel of the 
lady of that m ume—the 
publ lished, I think, in 1805—comes to us from the 
picture for which she also sat to Romney ; but in 
what year, [I have failed to ascertain. 

Joun Burron. 

Preston. 

Portratts oF Viscount DunpEE: CLAVER- 
wouse (3 S. vi, 472; vii. 3.) —Although the 
interesting portre ™ of John Graham of Claver- 
house, Viscount of Dundee, which are said to be 
in the fennel at gence Funan, and at 
Lee and Melton-Lockhart, may n¢ 
copied, engraved, or phot ytographed, yet there wil 
be found illustrating — 

‘Mr. Mart 
tive of the Life and Times 


of John Graham of Claver- 
mnt Dund , 


house, Vis , Edinburgh, 1859—1862,’ 


four very fine portraits of the “gallant Graham” 
and “ Bonnie Dundee,” all of which are considered 


public | 


to which Mr. | 


authoress of Psyche, first | 


ver have been | 


Napier’s Memorials and Letters, illustra- | 
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) 
to be faithful likenesses. The first one is engraved 
from a mezzotint print by Williams, of which only 
two copies are known to exist: one of them being 
in the Bodleian Library, and the other in the pos- 
session of Mr. Stirling of Keir. Williams having 
been an artist contemporary with his subject, con- 
siderable reliance may be placed upon the resem- 
blance. The second one is engraved from the 
original painting now in the possession of William 
Graham of Airth. The third one is from the 
painting long in the possession of the noble family 
of Leven and Melville, and recently inherited by 
Lady Elizabeth Leslie Melville Cartw right. The 
fourth one is from the original in the possession 
of the Earl of Strathmore. The Earl of Stair and 
Sir George Clerk, of Penicuik, are said to a" 8s 
— of the Airth portrait. T. G.S. 





dinburgh. 

MS. on Eneuisu Consirirutron (3° 8. vii. 
35.)—There is a MS. copy on vellum of Bracton’s 
De Legibus Anglia in the library at Stanford 
Court, Worcestershire. 

The handwriting is small, but remarkably neat, 
and contractions frequent; it appears to contain 
the whole substance of the printed copies, so far 
} as can be ascertained from a cursory examination. 

It was once the property of the Leicestershire 
Antiquary, from an inscription on the fly-leaf:— 
| * Liber Will™ Burton Lendliaci, Leicestrencis, 

ex dono Tho* Disney de Wiken, Com. Leic. 21 

Jan. 1633, 9 Car.” Tnomas E. WINNINGTON. 
| Sr. Sarrx (3 §, vii. 35.)—I fear that your 
correspondent HEveED has been engaged in a search 
quite hopeless. The learned and venerable Bishop 
Challoner published in 1761, a more accurate 
British Martyrology than the one put forth about 
| a hundred and fifty years before it a the Rev. 

John Wilson, under the title of the English Mar- 
| tyrologe; and at the end of his work, entitled A 
Memorial of Ancient British Piety; or a British 
Martyrology, Bishop Challoner gave an Appendix 
with the names of other saints honoured by our 
British ancestors, but whose days he had been 
unable to make out; nor, it is to be inferred, had 
he been able to discover any particulars of their 
history. Among these occurs the following 
| entry: “ S. Sarik, in Leland’s time, had a church 
| at Sunning: whither of late (says he, vol. ii 
| p. 3) many folks resorted in pilgrimage for the 
| disease of madness.” F. C. H. 

Pews (3 S, vi. 414.)—It should be borne in 
mind that not only did pews in churches often 
exist, but also that pew rents were enforced be- 
fore the time of the Long Parliament. Abp. 
Laud subjected the churchwardens of St. An- 
drew’s, Plymouth (then the only church in the 
town) to a Star Chamber prosec ution to compel 
them to levy pew rents; with this they were un- 
willingly forced to comply. LAELIvS, 
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To Puvck a Crow (3 S. vi. 390.)—“I've a 


crow to pluck with you, and a poke to put the 
feathers in,” is I think the usual North country 
proverb, the poke for the feathers being rather an 
important part of the threat, judging from the 
stress the speaker lay’ upon it. P. P. 


THomas Barton, B.D. (8™ S. vi. 470; vii. 
46.)—We subjoin an extract from Mr. Bruce’s 
Calendar of the Domestic State Papers of Charles I. 
(iv. 101), which will doubtless satisfy Dr. Rrx 
that we had good authority for our statement : — 

“ 1629, Nov. 20. Westminster: Presentation of Thomas 
Barton, M.A. tothe rectory of Eynesbury, co. Huntingdon, 
void by simony. Lat.” — Sign. Man. Car. I. vol. xi. No. 
45. 

The letters patent presenting Barton to Eynes- 
bury bearing date 7 Dec. in the same year, are 
abstracted in Rymer's Federa, xix. 139. 

By an error in the Index to the Hague edition 
of Rymer, Barton’s rectory is stated to have been 
Fillingham in the diocese of Lincoln. The mis- 


take clearly arose from Barton’s presentation to | 


Eynesbury immediately following that of Ralph 
Hollingworth, B.D., to Fillingham. 
C. H. & Tompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

PHILIPpPINEs (3 8, vi. 501.)—Is “ Philippine ” 
exclusively the English word used in this game, 
if such it may be called? It was introduced to 
my notice in childhood by an Austrian lady, and 
she never mentioned any other phrase than “ Bon 
jour, Philippe (or Philippine).” Had this amuse- 
ment been of German origin, I cannot help think- 
ing that she would have used, in preference, the 
phrase of her own country. HERMENTRUDE. 


ISABEL OF GLOUCESTER AND Hvpert pr Bureu 
(2°¢S, xi. 491; xii. 35, 153, 197, 212, 297, 403.) — 


I forward two extracts from the Chronicle of Dun- | ; 3 
-. sf | the strong impression that the gabled old farm- 


staple, which may perhaps be considered conclu- 
sive as to the marriage of these old friends of ours. 
The chronicler certainly appears to know some 
particulars about Isabel (the place of her sepul- 
ture for instance) which I have not been able to 
discover in the pages of any other writer, though 
his curious mistake in calling her “Johanna” a 
little qualifies the weight which might otherwise 
be given to his assertions. After speaking of the 
death of Geoffrey de Mandeville at a tournament, 
he proceeds — 

“ Qui paulo ante guerram Johannam, Comitissam Glou- 





cestriw, repudiatam & Johanne, Rege Angliw (Archiepis- 


copo Burdegalensi divortium celebrante) duxit in uxorem, 
licet invitus. Pro cujus maritagio cavit Regi de decem 
milibus marcarum et amplius, quas nunquam solvere 
potuit: pro quarum solutione, destructa sunt nemora, et 
maneria nullis temporibus impignorata. Cui sine filiis 
mortuo, successit Willelmus frater ejus, et relictam ipsius 
duxit Hubertus de Burgo, Justiciarius Angliz ; que post 


paucos dies decessit, et apud Cantuarium sepelitur.”— | 


Chron. Dunst., ed. Hearne, i. 74. 
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The second extract is under the date of 1232: — 

“ Hubertus de Burgo, Justiciarius Anglia, conventus 
super peregrinatione Sancte-Crucis, per literas Pape, per 
absolutionem Pandulfi Legati tunc Anglia, se rationabi- 
liter expedivit. Super divortio verd tertie uxoris sux, 
scilicet filie Regis Scotia, conventus super eo, quod erat 
consanguinea secunde * uxoris sue, scilicet Comitisse Glo- 
vernia . . .”—Chron. Dunst., ed. Hearne, i. 207. 

If it really be the case, that Isabel survived her 
marriage with Hubert a few days only, it would 
explain why he never assumed her title; but it 
still leaves unexplained the fact, that no grant nor 
reference to the marriage appears (so far as I can 
discover) in the Close Rolls, or the Patent Rolls. 

My sole desire is to arrive at the truth in this 


matter; and if the authority of the Chronicle of 


Dunstaple can be held to be conclusive, I am ready 
at once to retract my originally expressed opinion 
that the marriage is “ not proven.” 

While on this subject, I may just remark, in 
answer to the observation of S. P. V. (83'S. iv. 
255), that “it was this marriage (to Isabelle of 
Angouléme) that the King of France advised,” 
that this does not appear to be the meaning of the 
chroniclers. The Annales de Burton, nevertheless, 
expressly say that it was the second marriage, and 
not the divorce, which was “de consilio Domini 
sui Philippi Regis Francie.” (Annales Monastici, 
i, 202.) I[ERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Bewt Inn anv Broapuvrst (3 S. vii. 
33.)—In the query on this subject, I was surprised 
to observe the following statement: “‘The man- 
sion of Broadhurst, the property of Mr. Light- 
maker, has long since disappeared.” It is true 
that nearly thirty “fugacious” years have passed 
since I spent some very happy months at Horsted- 
Keynes as its curate, and what sacrilege may have 
been committed there in this long interval I can- 
not tell: but I certainly was, at that time, under 


house at Broadhurst was at least an integral por- 
tion of the mansion, in which dear sainted Arch- 
bishop Leighton spent his latter days. I copy 
from a children’s periodical, published seventeen 
years since, a few lines which seem to confirm my 
impression : — 

“We are in the midst of a desert-garden, belonging to 
an ancient manor-house, now a farm-house. .. . 2 A few 
straggling roses, green walks, raised up one above 
another, the plots of ground, the piece of water, all mark 
where once the garden was, though all is now desolate. 
There is a shady avenue behind us all overgrown with 
fern, and at the end a group of aged trees ; in this avenue 
and beneath those trees, the good Archbishop Leighton 
passed many of his last hours on earth: for this was the 
place where he spent his last years, and the fern-covered 
avenue is still pointed out as his fayourite resort.” 


Whether distance, and the pleasant memories 
of youth “lend enchaniment to the view,” I 





* Isabel was Hubert’s third wife, not his second. 
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cannot tell; but Horsted-Keynes is still embalmed 

in my heart as one of the sweetest nooks I ever 

saw, and worthiest of its pure and holy denizen. 
C. W. Bryenam. 


LADIES OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER (3° 8. 
vii. 11.)—The tomb in Ewelme church, called by 
your correspondent that of the “‘ Countess of War- 
wick,” is that of Alice, Duchess of Suffolk, widow 
of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, who was 
beheaded at Dover in 1449. The duchess was 
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the whole. The general reader will, on the other hand, 
find in it an able, though necessarily rapid glance over 
the whole field of the grotesque in Art, and of so much 
of the grotesque in literature as is inseparably connected 
with it. Thus the grotesque in Egypt, the Comic Masks 
of the Romans, the Satirical Sculptures and Illuminations 
of the Middle Ages, the Dance of Death, the Romance of 
Reynard, &c., all pass under Mr. Wright’s review, are all 
illustrated by Mr. Fairholt’s faithful pencil and graver— 
(his illustrations amount to nearly 250), the whole forming 
a compendious history of literary and pictorial satire 


| which is, at once, learned and amusing. 


. . . +” “a. | 
married three times—first to Sir John Philips, | 


Knt.; then to Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salis- 
bury; and, lastly, to William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk. She died in 1475. She was the grand- 
daughter of Geoffrey Chaucer. Her father, Sir 


Thomas Chaucer, is also buried in Ewelme church, | 


and both their monuments are interesting; hers 
for its great beauty, and both for the many shields, 


quartering the arms of Roet, Despencer, Burg- | 


herst, Beaufort, Earl of Somerset; Richard Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of York; Neville; Montacute; 
Monthermer; Beauchamp; Newburg, Earl of War- 
wick ; Clare; John Lord Mohun of Dunster; De 
la Pole; and Percy. 

A particular account is given in Skelton’s Hist. 


of Oxfordshire (Ewelme Yundred), pp. 4, 5, 6. | 


It also contains a good view of the two monu- 
ments; and there is a beautiful engraving of the 


effigy of the duchess in Hollis’s Monumental | 


Effigies of Great Britain, London, 4to, 1840-1—a 
work, which I believe, was left incomplete in con- 
sequence of Mr. Hollis’s early death. I should be 
glad to know if any of your correspondents can 


tell me where the Countess of Warwick, men- | 


tioned as living in 1432, was buried. Also if she 
is represented wearing the garter, as it is gene- 
rally said there are only three female effigies so 
decorated; viz. Sir Robert Harcourt’s lady, in 
Stanton Harcourt church, Oxon ; 
daughter of John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon 
and Duke of Exeter (first married to Thomas Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk; and secondly, to Sir John 
Guy, Knight of the Garter in the reign of Henry 
V., and Earl of Tankerville in Normandy; her 
monument was in the church of St. Catherine, 
near the Tower of London); and the Duchess of 
Suffolk in Ewelme church. These particulars are 
chiefly from Skelton. Zs Ua 
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A History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and 
Art. By Thomas Wright, M.A. With Illustrations 


Le Morte Arthur. Edited from the Harleian MS. 2252 in 
the British Museum. By ¥. J. Furnivall, M.A., with a 
Prefatory Essay on Arthur by the late Herbert Cole- 
ridge. (Macmillan.) 

Ane Compendious and Breve Tractate Concerning ye 
Office and Dewtie of Kyngis, Spiritual Pastoris and 
Temporall Jugis, laitlie compilit by William Lander. 
Edited by F. Hall, M.A., D.C.L. (Early English Text 
Society.) 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight. An alliterative 
Romance Poem. Re-edited by Richard Morris. (Early 
English Text Society.) 

We owe the very handsome volume, the title of which 
heads this notice, to the desire on the part of the Publisher 
and Editor to ascertain whether among the thousands 
who have been interested in the Laureate’s beautiful 


Arthurian revivals, there exists a sufficient number of 


admirers of the original “ legends old and quaint,” vet 
eminently poetic withal, to justify the publication of the 
original texts. The step is a judicious one; and as in 
the present volume we have a highly interesting poem, a 
learned preface by the editor, and an admirable Essay on 
this “ world famed legend ” by the late Herbert Coleridge, 
we trust that the movement will prove as successful as it 
is judicious, and that the result will be a large accession 
of members to the Early English Text Society. 

Lawder’s Tractate and Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight are the third and fourth publications which that 
Society gives this vear to the Members in return for their 
annual subscription of one sovereign. They are both 
highly curious and well deserving of the attention of 


| students of our language and our Early Literature. Sir 


Constance, | 


Gawayne was edited some years since with great care and 
accuracy by Sir F. Madden, and is re-edited from his edi- 
tion with the contractions expanded &c. It has been 
carefully collated, and Sir F. Madden’s Glossary has re- 
ceived several additions. All this of course has been 
done with the full sanction of that gentleman, who as we 


' learn from the Editor, “ has most generously placed at 


Jrom various sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. | 


Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. ( Virtue.) 


To those who, understanding Caricature only in its | 


more limited sense, expect in this work an amplification 
of the curious history of political satire which Mr. Wright 
furnished in his England under the House of Hanover, the 
present volume may be somewhat disappointing, for such 
branch of the subject is only treated of im its relation to 


the disposal of the Early English Text Society any of his 
works which it may determine to re-edit.” It is clear 
that Sir Frederick remembers his old favourite, Chaucer's 
description of the true scholar, that — 

“ Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 
Brief Notes on the Greek of the New Testament. 

Rey. F. Trench, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

A little volume composed with the praiseworthy object 
of conveying some accurate ideas of the force and meaning 
of the original Greek Text in the New Testament to in- 
telligent persons who are not acquainted with that lan- 
guage. 

Walks and Talks about London, 

( Lockwood.) 

The Old City and its Highways and Byways. By Aleph. 

(Collingridge.) 

The number of books about London increases as rapidly 
as London itself; Our old acquaintance Mr. Timbs, who 


By the 


By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
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by-the-bve a new and enlarged edition of his 
Curiosities of London, gives us a series of pleasant gos- 
siping Essays about everything, from “ Sir Richard Phil- 
lips” to “ Railway London ; ” while Aleph’s contribution 
is a reprint of some forty articles about City Haunts and 
City Worthies contributed by him to the City Press. 
The Voices of the Year ; ar, The Poet's Kalendar. 
taining the choicest Pastorals in our Language. 

trated. (Griffin & ¢ Oo.) 

This is a handsome tribute 
the innate feeling of all Englishmen 
tion of all the best pastorals in our language (and how 
many and how fine they are this volume sufficientl) 
proves), beautifully printe 1 and nicely illustrated, 
searcely fail to become a popular | 
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Ga Eaore, The disputed authorship of The Whole Duty of 
Man has bee 20 frequently discussed hy literary antiquaries during the 
last tivo por Hane Log that we feel « disin lined to re-open the subject unless 
new facts are disco yoren, Consult Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
the Gent. Mag... and “ N. ~ r. Hawkins, in his Introductory 
Essay to the edition of 1812. } lh. bly examined the claims of the principal 

ndidates. The printed sources of information respecting Abraham 
Woodhead were given in our last volume, p. 475. The f low tng inscrip- 
tion was on his monument in St. Pancras churchyard: “ Eleqgi abjectus 
ease in domo Domini, et mansi in solitudine, non querens quod miht utile, 
sed quod multis.”’ In 1732 @ new monument was erected with a different 
inecription. 


P. W. 8. (New York.) The Rev. Samuel Tapper’s translation of the 
seven books of Milton's Paradise Lost was never published. Calamy says 
* He wrote several things, but printed nothing.” 
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VOTES on the GREEK of the NEW 


| RIEF 
TESTAMENT. By the REV. FRANCIS TRENCH, M.A., 
Rector of Islip, Oxon. 


“ These Brief N 
view, viz. that of bringing some contribution towards an 


Yotes have been composed with one single object in 
xccurate per- 
ception of the force and meaning of the original Greek in the New 
Testament. It will be found that with a view of making these Brief 
Notes available to all intelligent persons, whether acquainted with the 
Greek and Latin languages or not, all Greek and Latin words are ex- 
cluded from the body of the page, and placed below, as not essential, 
although helpful, towards the comprehension of the book 

Extract from Author's Preface. 
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